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\ FREQUENCY STUDY OF PHYSICAL HANDICAPS IN READ- 
ING DISABILITY AND UNSELECTED GROUPS 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 
Lecturer, Boston University School of Education 


THe etiology of reading disability falls into two gross classes: (1) 


Psyeho-edueational causes, and (2) Physical causes. The physical causes 


are the more fundamental, and clinieal experience has proven that treat- 
ment should be directed to these first. The psycho-eduecational causes 
may be attacked during or after the period of physical treatment. One 


indred reading disability cases and a control group of one hundred 


forty-three unselected school children were examined with particular 


attention to the various physical handicaps which have been demon- 


strated as causative factors in reading disability. The age range in each 


group Was approximately the same. The frequency of all of the physical 


factors was determined for each group (Table I). The conditions are 


arranged in order of their descending frequency in the reading disability 


group. 


Inecodrdination of the eyes is the most frequent of the physical factors 


and presents the greatest difference between the groups, occurring much 


more frequently among the poor readers. Exophoria’ is the predominant 


type of inecodrdination in both groups and is much more frequent among 


the eases of difficult reading. It results in the early onset of fatigue, in- 


sufficiency of convergence in reading, impaired fusion, irritability and 


Eames, T. H. ‘‘A Comparison of the Oeular Characteristies of Unselected and 
Reading Disability Groups,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXV (March, 1932), 
211. 

Eames, T. H. ‘‘ Physiologie Exophoria in Relation to Age,’’ Archives of Oph- 
thalmology, IX (January, 1933), p. 104. 

May, C. H. Diseases of the E ye (New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 1924), p. 381. 

Selzer, C. A. Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs in 
Kdueation, No. 12 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933), 
S6, 
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inattention. The typical exophorie reading disability patient works well 
for a few minutes at the beginning of the reading lesson but soon loses 
interest, gives little or no attention and makes no further effort. The 
usual school eve tests do not disclose the presence of incoordination. 

Farsightedness? operates as a factor in poor reading by causing 
fatigue which is followed by either blurred vision or discomfort ranging 
from a tired feeling to sharp ocular and frontal pain with nausea and 
vomiting. The low and medium grades of farsightedness are more 
troublesome to poor readers than the high grades of the defect because a 
rather unsuccessful muscular compensation can be made for the lower 
degrees. If kept up long enough this upsets the aecommodation-conver- 
gence reflexes,’ produces early fatigue in reading, and results in inatten- 
tion followed by pain and later by gastro-intestinal disturbances. Distant 
vision is usually normal, particularly when the child is rested, hence the 
ordinary school eye tests do not demonstrate the presence of any but the 
extreme cases,* 

Anomalies of eyedness® include left-eyedness and ambieyedness. The 
former interferes with the process of learning to read by interfering with 
the normal course of the visual memory reflexes. Ambieyedness is a con- 
dition in which there is rivalry between the brain centers controlling the 
eyes, and its effect on reading is in loss of place, regression, and sometimes 
limitation of eve span. 

Mixed dominance of hand and eye is next in frequency. It implies a 
dominance of the hand on one side of the body and the eye on the opposite 
side. It is supposed to interfere with reading by making necessary more 
complicated eye-hand and visual memory reflexes.’ The speed of reading 
is retarded and comprehension of what is read is often impaired. 


May, ¢ H. Diseases of the Eye (New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 1924), pPp- 

Laurance, Lionel. Visual Opties and Sight Testing (London: The School of 
Opties, Ltd., 1920), p. 224 


kames, T. H. ‘* Detection of Eve Defeets,’’ Journal of Education (March, 


Maver, Leo L. **Congenital Reading Disability—Strephosymbolia,’’ Journal of 
the America Vedical Association, C April, 1933), p. 1152. 


Kkames, T. H. ‘*The Anatomieai Basis of Lateral Dominance Anomalies,** 
can Journal of OF thopsye hiaty lV (October, ), Pp. 524-528. 
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Low fusion®**’ is a condition in which the two images sent back to 
brain, one from either eye, are not properly blended into one mental 
ture. In reading it produces confusions, mixing of letters and small 
‘ds, jumbling of words, loss of place, and some inability to follow lines 
ross the page. Its presence is not detected by the usual school vision 
ts and it presents no obvious symptom or sign that the teacher may 
General physical difficulties“ as a group present a somewhat greater 
juency in the reading disability group. Their effect on reading de- 
ends on the nature of the condition or disease but in general they impede 
rning by a reduction of vitality and impairment of general health. In 
any eases these difficulties result in loss of time from classes. The 
cifie handicaps in reading presented by each of the general physical 
ditions enumerated in the table are being investigated in a separate 
study and the findings will be reported when available. 
(he frequency of astigmatism™ is lower in the reading disability 
oup. Nevertheless, severe cases interfere with reading by distorting 
e visual images and by the production of eyestrain. In such cases lines 
print are hard to follow, writing may be produced at an angle with the 
orizontal, letters are often confused, and frequent headaches, with or 
without nausea and vomiting are not uncommon. The child may hold his 
head on one side habitually. Vision is usually reduced in proportion to 
the degree of the defect. Very few astigmatic non-readers are en- 
countered in clinieal work but when they come in they present marked 
disability. 
Anomalies of handedness fall in next to the lowest place in the fre- 
queney seale for the reading disability group. They include left handed- 
ness and ambidextrousness. The frequency in the reading disability 


*Troland, L. T. ‘‘ Visual Phenomena and their Stimulus Correlations,’’ Founda- 
s of Experimental Psychology (1929), p. 211. 
Verhoeff, F. H. ‘* Binocular Perspective,’’ American Journal of Physiologi 
Opties. Vol. VI. 
* Eames, T. H. ‘* Low Fusion Convergence as a Factor in Reading Disability,’’ 
Imerican Journal of Ophthalmology, XVII, August, 1954. 
Most of the general physical examinations in the reading disability group were 
ide by Harold P. Freeman, M.D., and G. Stanley Miles, M.D. All eye examinations 
nd dominance tests were made by the author. 
“ Laurance, Lionel. J isual Optics and Sight Testing (London: School of Opties, 
td., 1920), p. 148. 
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group is only 2 percent greater than in the other and although much has 
been made of abnormal handedness as a cause of poor reading it is prob 
able that, by itself, its inhibitory effect on reading is slight. It is the 
writer’s opinion based on experience in private practice and clinical work 
that handedness abnormalities are important in reading only when con 
sidered in relation to eyedness and other lateral dominance factors. 
Nearsightedness™ is an infrequent offender in poor reading and falls 
at the bottom of the list. Low degrees of the defeet may be favorable to 
reading by making it unnecessary for the child to exert the usual amount 
of accommodative effort. It interferes with reading only when the far 
point of clear vision is closer to the eves than the comfortable reading 


distance, thus leading to postural abaormalities and sometimes to slow 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF PHYSICAL HANDICAPS IN READING DISABILITIES 


Pr il handicap Reading disability Control Difference 
group group 
Incodrdination of eves at the reading distance 60"; 22 .3% 16.7° 
Exophoria 63 16.7 16.5 
} Esophor 6 5.5 0.5 
Hy perphoria 0 0.0 0.0 
Farsightedness 53 27 .6 25.4 
Anor es of evyedness | 39.0 12.0 
Mixed dominance 4 30.0 19.0 
Low Fusion 18.0 26.0 
General physica 36 31.5 
Lymphatic system S 0.1 7.9 
t Nose and Tt 1.7 
Circulator 0.1 
d ast nte nal 2 0O.8 1.2 
‘ Tube 2 0.02 1.08 
Other nditior 11 
Astigm 13.4 
Farsighted Astigmatism 27 62 9.2 
en hted A gms m 7.2 
Anomalies of Handedness 4 12.0 2.0 
Near-sightedness ; 7.2 4.2 
Number case n reading disability group 
Number of cases in unselected group 
nd 143 
Evedness, handedness, and mixed dominance 100 
(jsene pt R345 


Laurance, Lionel. Visual Optics and Sight Testing (London: School of Opties, 
Ltd., 1920), p. 126 
Kerr. James. Fundamentals of School Health (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1927), pp. 497-498. 
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s in the speed of reading. The complications of near-sightedness are 


e important than the condition itself, hence the defect should always 
vatehed carefully and treated whether there is reading trouble present 


not. Fortunately this is one condition in which the usual highly inade- 


te school eye tests are efficient. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL IMPROVEMEN’ 
IN SPELLING 
JouHN ALMACK 
Stanford University 
and 
ELMER H, STAFFELBACH 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California 

THar spelling errors occur in the written compositions of school chil 
dren is a faet well known to teachers of English. Such errors are found 
in the written papers of pupils of all grades. Sadly enough, the daily 
teaching of lists of spelling words usually proves ineffective as a means 
of eliminating such errors. 

During the spring semester of 1933 the writers earried out a brief 
study of one method of eliminating spelling errors from the written com 
positions of pupils. The study was conducted as a part of the regular 
class work of the low-seventh grade of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School of San Jose, California. A total of 104 low-seventh grade pupils 
were included in the study. The total time of the study covered a period 
of about six weeks. 

A Basic Assumption.—At the outset the writers assumed that pupils 
make spelling errors in their written composition for the reason that they 
know how to use certain words whieh they are unable to spell. On the 
basis of this assumption it seemed logical that any effective method of 
eliminating spelling errors would of necessity have to be diagnostic in 
character. The problem, therefore, seemed to divide itself into three 
parts: 

1. To discover, by a process which would be individually diagnostic 
what words the pupils were able to use but unable to spell. 

2. To set conditions under which each pupil should be helped to 
master the spelling of the words in his own active vocabulary. 

4. To cheek under normal conditions the results obtained by 
procedures 

Diagnosing the Individual Pupil’s Vocabulary.—tThe diagnostie pro 
cedure involved the presentation of 500 stimulus words in mimeographed 
form to each pupil. These 500 stimulus words were carefully selected, 
and represented what was believed to be a good ‘‘seatter’’ over the fields 
of the pupils’ experiences. Fifty words were presented each day for a 
period of ten days. Five spaces were provided after each stimulus word 
for the pupil to write his responses. The pupil was told to write all the 
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ds that the stimulus word made him think of. The pupil was also told 

t this was a test to find out how many words he knew, and that nothing 
ld be ‘‘ taken off’’ for misspellings so long as the words he wrote could 
read. Approximately eighteen minutes were allowed for writing 
wonses to each list of fifty. 

lhe eighteen minutes proved to be sufficiently long for practically 
if the pupils. Most of them had finished writing before the time was 
although many of them failed to fill in all of the spaces provided for 
onses. When urged to write more, the pupil’s usual plea was that 

‘ouldn’t ‘‘think of any more words.’’ There was a spirit of competi- 
in the tests, and somewhat of haste, especially near the beginning 
e tests. 

A tabulation of the response words of each pupil was made. From 
tabulation it was possible to derive the following: 

|. A measure of the richness of the pupil’s vocabulary (total number 

lifferent words used). 

2. A measure of the readiness of the pupil’s vocabulary (total number 

words used 

}. An individual list of misspelled words. 

Teaching the Individual Word-Lists——The individual lists of mis- 
spelled words were then presented for study and drill. The teacher was 
ustrueted to use only the regular spelling time for this purpose, and to 
se any of her usual methods and devices to help the pupils to master 

spelling of their individual lists. The period of study and drill on 

e individual list covered two weeks. 
Checking Results —During the time that the lists of stimulus words 
ere being presented, and previous to the beginning of study on the in- 
dividual word lists, three ‘‘themes’’ were collected from each pupil. 
'hese themes were a part of the regular English work of the pupils. 
llereafter in this report these three themes will be referred to as ‘‘the 
rst set of themes.”’ 

After the close of the period of study of the individual ‘word lists, 
tree themes were again collected from each pupil. As before, these 
‘hemes were part of the regular English work of the pupils, who re- 
mained wholly unaware that their written compositions were to be seen 
hy any one other than their teachers 

In the ease of each set of themes individual tabulations were made. 
‘rom these tabulations the following were derived : 
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1. A measure of vocabulary richness (total number of words used 
~. A measure of vocabulary readiness (total number of words used 
3. Number of words misspelled. 

The results in terms of pereentages of words misspelled are given in 
Table | It needs to be rem mbered that the ‘first set of themes’’ was 
written by the pupil before the program of individual improvement was 
begun. The ‘‘seeond set of themes’? was written by the pupil within a 
week after the two-weeks period of study of the individual word-lists was 
finished The percentages of spelling errors made by the pupils in writ 


Ing the response words is given for purposes of comparison only. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Worps MISsSP LLED BY 104 LOW-SEVENTH Grape PuprILs (1) Iw TH 
RESPOD TO 500 STIMULUS Worps: 2) IN THE ‘* First Ser THREE) 
l MES;’’ (3) IN E** SECOND Ser or (THREE) THEMES:’’ RANGE OF 
PERCENTAGE OF ERROR, MEAN Percentage or Error: MeEpras 
or | PERC! AGE ¢ Erne He 
Pere GE OF ERROR A 75TH 
PERE 
Kind ‘ ‘ Percentage of Spelling Errors 
25th 75th 
mean median percentile percentie 
Re ew i 0 t 16.3 11.2 ».4 25.0 
Th 4.5 2 6 >.1 
Second set of Theme 0o.0 to 8.0 2 4 2.0 0.0 1.0 


The smaller percentages of misspelled words in the second set ol 
themes is made obvious by the figures of Table I. Both the mean and 
median pereentages ot error in the first set of themes are reduced almost 
half in the second set of themes 

The Weaning of this Improveme nti om Spelling. The results in terms 
of fewer misspellings in written compositions, as indieated in Table I are. 
of course, rather gratifying. However, there are at least two questions 
which may be asked about these results. The first question concerns 
whether the apparent improvement in spelling is real: the second ques 
tion is whether or not the improvement, if real. wil] be lasting. 

The answer to the first of these questions requires some explanation. 
There are at least two ways of improving the spelling of pupils in their 
written composition One way, though not a desirable one, is so to 
emphasize correct spelling that the pupil will write only such words as 


he feels sure h 


e can spell correetly. Thus the spelling errors of pupils in 


On 
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themes might be reduced to zero, without improving in the least 
abilities to spell. 
rhe tendeney of pupils under demands for correct spelling to select 
r words is well illustrated by the junior high school boy who, in 
ting a letter home while on his vaeation, wrote as follows: 
‘While in Spokane, Harold and I bought one of those things the 
ple play out in those islands where Ben Gordon used to live.”’ 
Certainly the words ukelele and Hawaii are peculiarly difficult of 
ing, and quite possibly had no just claim upon the boy’s ability. 
the method of avoiding a misspelling herewith illustrated is a com- 
i method among school children when writing themes. 
(his faet is borne out by the figures given above. Notice the per- 
tages of spelling errors in the responses to the stimulus words. The 
«iren in writing these responses were told that nothing would be 
en off for misspellings.’” Therefore, they let themselves go. The 
percentage of error in spelling was partly due, no doubt, to eareless- 
ess and haste. But not entirely. Many errors were due to the use of 
rds which ordinarily would not appear in their written compositions, 
ecause of their tendency to select for use in their theme-writing only 
rds which they think they ean spell. 
rhe writers attempted to check this matter by dividing the number 
different words used by the total number of words used. The ratios 


'tained by this method are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE I! 


» OF NUMBER OF DIFFERENT Worps to Tora NUMBER OF Worps Usrp BY 104 
LOW-SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS IN RESPONSES TO 500 STIMULUS WorDSs. IN THI 
FIRST SET O THREE) THEMES, AND IN THE SECOND SET oO 
THRE! THEMES, RESPECTIVELY 
f written work Ratio of number of different words used to tota 


number of words used 


25th 75th 
range mean median percentile percentile 
nses to Stimulus Words to 56 
t set of Themes 25 to 48 6 35 12° 40 
nd set of Themes 27 to 4 4 1 is 17 


As shown in Table I], the ratios which reveal the relative ‘‘riehness”’ 
the pupil vocabularies are highest in the responses to the stimulus 
ords, and lowest in the first set of themes. The ratios in the second set 
themes hold an intermediate position. It may be questionable whether 


m parison hetween the ratios derived from the responses to the stimulus 
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words ean be valid. In the ease of every pupil, the number of respons: 


words greatly outnumbered the words used in either set of themes. Thi 


facet would tend to bring the ratios of Table I] down rather than up 
Hlowever, ratio comparisons between the two sets of themes can hard); 
be objectionable. If we take a relatively small ratio (between differen 
: words used and fofal words used) as an indication of seleetiveness on thi 
) part of the pupil in his choice of words, then it appears that such selec 
: tiveness operated on both sets of themes to a greater extent in the r 
sponses to stimulus words. However, this selectiveness operated to a 
smaller extent in the second set of themes than it did in the first set of 
themes. In view of this fact, it appears that the improvement in spelling 
shown in the seeond set of themes was real, and not due merely to an in 
crease in word-selectiveness on the part of the pupils. 

Will the Improvement Be Lasting?—One might in part answer this 
question with another question : pupils ever forget ?’’ The writers 
believe that the improvement shown by the pupils as a result of this 
method of approach, will be in a fair measure permanent. This does not 
mean, however, that the spelling of these same pupils in their written 
compositions will hereafter remain at the relatively high level of accuracy 
shown in the second set of themes. 

Two factors will serve with time to increase the percentage of spelling 
errors made by these pupils in their written compositions. One of thes 
factors has already been mentioned; namely, the tendency of children 
to forget Because of this factor the individual list of misspelled words 
derived from the responses to the stimulus words, should be preserved 
for oceasional review by the pupil. 

The seeond faetor is a more significant one, however, from the stand 
point of both pupil and teacher. This factor grows out of the fact that 
; the active vocabularies of these children are constantly growing. Almost 
daily they are learning new words—and what is of greater importance, 
they are learning to use new words. Words that they had no need to spell 
yesterday appear as misspellings in the compositions handed in today 


In a few weeks, or at most, in a few months, the 104 aetive vocabularies 


diagnosed in this study will contain hundreds of new words, many of 
which will present spelling difficulties. 

: To meet tl IS seemingly never-ending problem of spelling improve 
ment, frequent diagnoses of individual pupils are not only highly desir 


. able, but virtually necessary if spelling instruction is to be efficient and 


nd 
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ctive. The writers believe that some such diagnostic procedure as 
licated in this report should be followed as a regular practice in the 
mentary and junior high schools at intervals of not less than one year, 
greater than two years, apart. 

he list of 500 stimulus words if well selected is probably sufficient, 
least up to the junior high school age. Beyond the sixth grade the 
mber might be increased to 750 or even 1000. The greater the number 
stimulus words used, the greater the number of responses; therefore, 
more searching the diagnosis. This procedure, if carried out, should 
plement the regular spelling instruction, and not in any way supplant 
although the regular spelling time might well be used, as in the present 


ily, for the diagnostic procedures. 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF TEACHING 
HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
RICHARD DRAKI 
University High School, University of Minnesota 

During the year 1952-1933 a study was carried out in the University 
of Minnesota High School to compare the achievement of pupils under 
two methods of instruction. The types of instruction used were what is 
commonly termed an individual method, and an individualized group 
method. The pupils comprising the groups were two ninth-grade algebra 
classes. It is the purpose of this paper to report on certain aspects of 
the study that may be of general interest. 

The pupils in the two groups were matched according to: (1) intelli 
gence quotient,’ (2) achievement during the first five weeks of school 
under the same method of instruction, (3) results on a survey test,” 

4) arithmetic achievements,’ and (5) chronological age. It will be seen 
from Table I that the two groups were quite closely matched. Twenty- 


two pairs were obtained 


MEANS HE BASES FoR PAIRING 
Huse Group Method Individual Method G—I 
\cl emer 75.4 7 74 1.1 
LQ oF 2.0 120 2 1.6 
sur le 2.8 ] l 
\ ! 2 s 51.6 7.6 0.7 


In the group taught by the individual method of instruction the stu- 
dents were allowed to proceed at their own rate. The text* was divided 
into units and these into sub-units each covering approximately one 
week's work. When a student completed a sub-unit, he was given a prae- 


tice test over the work. He corrected this test himself and received re- 


Breslich, E. R. Algebra Survey Test, First Semester—Form B, Bloomington, 
Kelley, Rus M and Te an. L. M. New Stanford Achievement Tests. 


‘Stone, J.C. First Year Algebre New York: Sanborn and Company, 1932. 
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dial help from the teacher if this was necessary. He then handed in 

practice test and received a copy of the regular test which was cor- 
‘ted by the teacher. When he completed a unit, he was given a test 
r it. Only one form of the unit test was employed. 

The students were encouraged to attempt to work out their own diffi- 
ties. Each student did only as many problems as he felt to be nee- 
sary in order to understand the work. The teacher spent his time 
ring the class period explaining errors on tests taken the previous day, 
‘ing students who were having difficulty with new work, and suggest- 
, and explaining remedial work when necessary. 

The pupils taught by the group method used the same text and tests 
the seetion described above. At the beginning of a sub-unit an assign- 


ent was made for the group with a date set at which it was to be com- 
ed. This assignment consisted of maximum, medium, and minimum 
vels as determined by the authors of the text in their teacher’s manual.® 
lhe new work was explained to the group as a whole at the beginning of 
sub-unit and at such times during the assignment period as was con- 
enient. Part of each class period was spent in explaining difficulties 
which seemed to be common to the group. The remaining time was spent 
n supervised study. The first form of the sub-unit test was given as a 
ractice test on the day preceding the date the assignment was due. This 
was corrected in class and explained. The students then worked problems 
similar to those they had missed. All practice material was handed in 
the day the regular test was taken. Under this method of instruction the 
pupils progressed at their own rate within a sub-unit but were all brought 
together at the end of the assignment period. 

In Table II the results of the tests given at intervals during the year 
ie compared. The difference of the means was in favor of the group 
method of instruction in all three cases and became increasingly larger 
as the leneth of time increased. The significance of the difference of the 
means was determined by using **Student’s’”® formula and also by the 


ise of Lindquist’s’ formula. 


* Stone, J.C., and Mallory, V.S. Stone’s First Year Algebra Manual for Teachers. 
New York: Sanborn and Company, 1930, 

* Ezekiel, Mordicai, ‘‘Student’s Method for Measuring the Significance of a 
Difference between Matched Groups,’”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII 
September, 1952), pp. 446-50. 

‘ Lindquist, E. F., ‘‘ The Significance of a Difference between Matched Groups, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psy hology, (Mareh, 1931), pp- 197-204, 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS ON TESTS GIVEN AT INTERVALS DURING THE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Form Second Quarte 
Final Survey Test Fina | 
No. Weeks work covered by Test 12 is 24 
Means for Group Method 19.73 14.12 68.00 + 17.84 64.73 + 18.00 
Means for Individual Method 5.64 + 9.98 59.82 + 12.48 56.41 + 11.9 
Difference of Means 8.18 8.32 
o es in 1000 Student's O17 906 


The second group of tests used for comparing the achievement of 


these two groups consisted of two parts and comprised those tests which 
included the entire year’s work. The 1933 Minnesota State Department 
Examination was given without previous notice five weeks before the end 
of the school year. 

The final examination was divided into two parts. One part was made 
up of what might be termed the minimum essentials in a course in ele- 
mentary algebra. The test was composed principally of material from 
the first five units. The second part of this examination consisted of more 
difficult problems such as would be ineluded in the medium and maximum 
levels of achievement. 

A comparison of the means on these three tests is found in Table ITI. 
The students taught by the group method excelled those taught by the 
individual method in all three tests, the difference being greater on the 
State Examination and on the second part of the final than on the first 
part of the final. These differences were all statistically significant. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF MEANS OF TESTS OVER THE YEAR’S WORK 


State Board Final Final 
1933) Part 1 Part 2 
Group Method 73.45 + 33.23 51.86 + 8.30 37.45 + 12.54 
Individu Method 53.91 + 25.30 $5.15 4 9.20 25.82 + 16.41 
Difference 19.54 6.71 11.63 
Student's 1000 996 
Chances in 1000 (4 indquist's 1000 998 998 


The argument has been advanced that individual instruction is more 
favorable to the pupil of higher ability than is the group method. For 
this reason the test scores of the students in the upper quartile of intelli- 
gence in the two groups were compared, The results, as tabulated in 


| 


arte 
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ible LV, show an advantage on all six tests for the students of higher 


ility in the group method of instruction. Beeause of the small number 


cases involved, it would be impractical to attempt to determine the 


itistical significance of these differences. 


TABLE IV 


MEANS OF ScoRES MADE BY STUDENTS IN UPPER QUARTILE 0} 


Group Individual 

Method Method 
(Quarter Final 60.8 55.6 
Form Survey 87.8 77.6 
{. Quarter Final 78.4 73.0 
te Board 104.6 85.4 
Part 1 58.2 55.8 
I Part 2 16.0 44.2 
iwence Quotient 137.8 138.6 


INTELLIGENCI 


Reliability 


I (hanees in 

ou 

10.2 OS 

70 

19.2 

2 1 

1.8 

0.8 


When this same procedure was applied to the results from pupils in 


the lower quartile of intelligence, a similar difference was found in each 


nstance in favor of the group method. (See Table V. 


TABLE \ 


MEANS OF SCORES MADE BY STUDENTS IN LOWER QUARTILE 0) 


Group Individual 

Method Method 
Quarter Final 10.8 iS .4 
d. Form Survey 62.4 51.6 
nd. Quarter Final 62.8 54.2 
te Board 71.8 44.2 
Final Part 1 51.4 13.2 
Final Part 2 31.6 19.8 
telligence Quotient 106.8 106 4 


INTELLIGENC!I 


teliability 


I Chances in 
100 
1.4 16 
10.8 82 
70 
7.6 Ss! 
8.2 76 
11.8 22 
0.4 


There are certain definite limitations and errors in an experiment 


such as this which ean be neither measured nor controlled. These are in 


most eases intangible factors for which there have been developed no 


reliable measuring instruments. Briefly they are: 


1. Students in a school such as the University High School do not 


present a typical high-school population. 
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2. Certain techniques in teaching might be more suitable to one 
teacher than to another. 

3. The fact that only a small number of cases were obtainable for 
the problem would limit the extent to which the conelusions could 
be generalized. 

4. There are factors other than achievement that have not been 
measured and which might show an advantage for one method or 
the other. Among these faetors would be included study habits, 


retention, and future suecess in related courses. 


Under the conditions deseribed in this experiment the following spe- 

cifie conelusions can be made: 

1. Students with superior ability attain a higher standard of achieve- 
ment under the group method of instruction than do like students 
under the individual method. 

2. Students with low ability achieve better when taught by the group 
method than do similar students taught by the individual method. 

3. Both methods require about the same amount of time from the 
pupils in preparation outside of class. 

4. Slower progress is made by the pupils taught under the individual 
method than by those taught under the group method. 

5. Pupils in the section taught by the group method of instruetion 
achieve consistently higher on tests given throughout the year as 


well as on tests given at the end of the year. 


Owing to the number of factors beyond the control of the experiment 
and the limited number of eases, it is ostensibly impossible to generalize 
the above conclusions. If in a large number of experiments of the same 
nature the outeomes were similar to those of the present study, one could 
with reasonable safety state that group instruction is superior to individ- 
ual instruction for pupils, whether above or below average in intelligence, 
and that by the group method pupils make more rapid progress with an 
equal expenditure of time. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PREMATURE DRILL IN 
for THIRD-GRADE ARITHMETIC 
vuld WILLIAM A, BROWNELL 
Duke University 
een and 
CHARLOTTI 3. CHAZAI 
l or Ocala Publie Schools, Florida 
Its, 
WHATEVER other connotations the word possesses, ‘‘drill’’ as used in 
s paper refers to those activities on the part of the teacher which are 
spe- lesigned to set up comparatively unvaried practice on the part of the 
ipil. Drill in the ease of the number combinations consists in those 
ove- teacher-procedures through which the pupil is led to say the appropriate 
‘nts rbal formulas, or to read or to write the corresponding symbols, over 
ver again without significant change. In the ease of computation 
up s in column addition with whole numbers) drill comprises whatever 
od, means the teacher adopts to get the pupil to perform relatively the same 
the erations time after time. As here defined, then, drill relies upon repe- 
ition for its effect upon learning. 
ual 
CRITICAL REVIEW OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATION 
Son ON THE EFFECTS OF DRILL 
as Research on the effects of drill is now by no means as popular as it 
was at one time. Experimental interest in the problem began with 
™ Thorndike’s 1908-study (1)', reached its peak in the period 1910 to 1920, 
- and has now considerably subsided. In more recent years the large 
me number of investigations on drill have been less concerned with its effects 
‘ld ipon learning than with such related matters as the length of the drill 
id- period, the comparative merits of mixed and isolated drill organization, 
om pt. the like. It is as if the instructional value of drill had been firmly 
rl established and now the major problem is how the drill should be ad- 


ministered. 

There would seem to be in the experimental literature abundant justi- 
fication for belief in the vital importance of drill in arithmetic instrue- 
on. Without exception investigators have reported that drill, of what- 
ever sort and however administered, improves efficiency. From the outset 
the consistency of the experimental data has, as it were, blocked off any 
The numbers in parenthesis refer to the bibliography at the end of the article, 

which the experimental investigations cited are arranged in chronological order, 
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tendeney to question the findings themselves or their meaning for the 

teaching of arithmetie. On the contrary, the completeness with whic! ; 

they have been accepted is to be seen in the conspicuous place accorded 

drill in current thought and in school practice. Advertisements of new 

texts carefully mention the scrupulous attention given the matter of dril! 

provisions. Commissions charged with the selection of text series weigh 

heavily the success or failure with which competing authors have allotted 

and distributed drill according to stated eriteria. Practice pads and 

workbooks continue to appear, oftentimes without correlation with text 

book development or recommended instructional procedures of their own 

All of this clearly involves the assumption that drill is the essential thing 

In many a classroom instruction in arithmetic has become virtually syn- 

onymous with the administration of drill. m: 

In view of these facts any skepticism concerning the instructional sig 

nifi’sanee of the research on the effects of drill seems almost to constitut: 
an IM) ertinenee. Nevertheless, in 1924, Buswell and Judd (20), on page 
107 of the. jp ‘*Summary,’’ had the following to say: 

"One gets <+he impression from the reports of the experiments with 

drill that the Investizsators have been more concerned with what could be 
done under specific conc litions than with determining the place of drill 
in the total program of teaching a¢.4s)metie.”’ 
Now, this sentence is as true in 1935 ‘o¢ jt was eleven years ago. To it 
may be added a second sentence equally sx-optieal; that while the experi- 7 
menters may themselves have been concerned with the results of drill in 
particular circumstances, the implications of thei, findings have been by 
no means restricted to cireumstanees which correspot 4 with those of their 
Investigations 

At the time this paper was written, sixteen of the nineteeé. experi- 
mental reports on the effects of drill were available for first-hand in’, © , 
tion. These were examined with regard to two important points, namely, 
(1) the school grades in which the studies were made, and (2) the meas- 
ures obtained. 

(1.) Grades in which studies were made.—Of the sixteen investiga- 
tions referred to above, nine (1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 11, 13, 16, 18) were made in 
grade V and above. three of them with high-school graduates (1, 2, 4). 


* An investigation is here classified on the basis of the lowest grade used. Thus, 
if an investigation was made in grades IV, V, VI, and VII, it is here assigned to the 
fourth-grade group only. 
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» the tour of the remaining seven were made in grade LV (5, 6, 8, 14). The 
hieh ; «tcer three (15, 17, 19), made in grade III, were conducted some weeks 
rded } months after instruction in the skills upon which drill was given. In 
new sixteen experiments, therefore, drill followed initial instruction by =~ , 
dril! ving margins—from some weeks to more than ten years... In none of 
‘eigh ihe experiments was a test made of the value of drill as an early step in 
itted ‘caching—as a means of promoting understanding and supplying mean- 
and ng for that which was to be practiced. On the contrary, the problems 
text of these experiments related to the effectiveness of drill for improving, 
own hiring, maintaining, and rehabilitating skills which had already been ¥ 
ling assured by prior instruction. No matter how unmistakably the experi- 
syn- ments reveal these virtues in drill, therefore, they do not at all justify 
many current practices in introducing arithmetic skills and faets—that 
| sig s, of eourse, if it be granted that these skills and facts should be intel- 
itut livible to children. 
page 2.) Measures obtained.—Next the reports were examined with re- 


rard to the measures used in these experiments. Invariably these meas- 


with ives have been measures of time, of accuracy, or of both time and aececu- 
d be wy. They are, therefore, measures of efficiency: they tell how well a 
drill one performs, but not how one performs. The distinction is no mere 
verbal quibble. Suppose that Johnnie is required to give the sum of 5 
lo it ind 4. Suppose further that he obtains his answer by thinking, ‘‘5, 6, 
per'- 7,8, 9.’ In the typical experiment, records are made of his time (let us 
Il in savy .6 second) and of the correctness of his answer. The fact that he 
n by counted to get the sum is disregarded. Suppose now that George secures 
their the same answer of 9 for the combination in the same length of time (.6 
second), but that he does so by thinking ‘‘5 and 5 are 10, so this is 9.”’ 
peri- The experimental records for George are identical with those for Johnnie. 
oA), 't is true that Johnnie and George are equal in efficiency, but they are 
lead. by no means equal in level of performance. Johnnie is a counter; George 
is capable of a much more advanced type of quantitative thinking. His 
= level of performance is distinctly higher than is Johnnie’s. 
qr Now, if growth in arithmetic is conceived to be the development of 
4). * The experimental reports which were not available were: 9, 10, and 12. Insofar 
as these studies are reviewed in the Buswell-Judd ‘‘Summary’’ their general nature 
_ agrees with that described for the sixteen available studies. Thus, numbers 10 and 12 


were both made in grade V. 
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: expert quantitative thinking,* then instructional procedures must b¢ 
evaluated in terms of children’s thought processes. It follows too that 
measures of performance level are better indexes of arithmetical develop- 
| ment than are measures of efficiency. Nevertheless, these measures of 
. performance level have been negleeted® in the experiments on the effects 
) of drill. ‘lt may be coneeded that drill increases, fixes, maintains and re- 
habilitates efficiency. Even so, a more important question remains un- 
answered—* What contribution, if any, does drill make to raising the 
level of children’s performance in arithmetic, to promoting growth in 
mature forms of quantitative thinking?’’ The remainder of this paper 
is devoted to a brief report of a study which was undertaken expressly to 
secure at least a partial answer to this question.° 


THE INVESTIGATION 

In the fall of 1932, 63 children entered grade IIL of the school in 
which the investigation was conducted. In the two preceding grades ; 
these children had been taught the 200 combinations in addition and sub : 
traction through drill. After instruetion in counting, the eombinations 
were exposed, a few in each lesson, in random order. A combination, such 
as > + 3, was exhibited, and the answer 8 was supplied by the teacher or 
by some child who knew it. Individual and group practice followed, in 
the form of oral, silent, and written exercises—flasheards, games, and the ; 
common rapid-exposure devices being employed with a view to establish- 
ing mastery over the combinations. If, at a later time, a child did not : 
know a sum or remainder, he was not allowed to find it tor himself. In- 
stead, the answer was immediately provided. ‘‘Learning’’ consisted in 
the repetition of the appropriate verbal formulas. Simple one-step prob- 
lems then prov ided use of the combinations so taught. 

‘It is possible, of course, to entertain quite a different conception of growth in 


irithmetie. One may, for example, regard arithmetical growth as the accumulation 
of independent and comparatively unrelated facts and skills. If one holds this latter 


/ view of arithmetic (and it seems to be the popular view at present) then the data to 

i he presented here will appear to be of slight consequence, and the arguments to be 

| ndvaneced will appear to be wholly irrelevant. 

' There is a suggestion of other measures in Smith’s study (11). Smith secured 

some tew data on types of errors In computation, 

| The investigation was made by Miss Charlotte B. Chazal, a graduate student at 

; Duke University, and credit for the data properly belongs to her. A more complete dri 

: report will be found in her unpublished A.M. thesis bearing the same title as this alv 

| article, in the Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina. The thesis is dated Th 
ver 
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st b Outline of the procedure—Ten days after the children came into 
» that le IIL, a written test on the 100 addition combinations was given. 
velop- s test, which will be called Test A, was a group test. The children 
es of e urged to be careful to write only correct answers, and were timed 
ffects } tothe nearest quarter-minute. Immediately after Test A interviews were 
id re- eld individually with 32 children selected on the basis of their showing 
S$ un- lest A: the nine making the poorest scores, thirteen making average 
@ the wores, and the ten making the highest scores. Each child was directed to 
th in ink out loud’’ in connection with each of sixteen addition combina- 
paper s, the ten hardest on Test A and six of average difficulty. This series 
slv to nterviews will be referred to as Interview I. 
, lhroughout the month which followed (twenty school days) five min- 
tes were taken from the daily arithmetic period for further drill on the 
lition combinations,’ so distributed that each combination was pre- 
1 j ted a total of at least 40 times. At the end of the month the group test 
“ na 1 the addition combinations was re-administered as Test B, and Inter- 
a, . il was held with the same 32 children on the same sixteen combina- 


ti ‘ions as were used in Interview I. 
hen followed a month in which no special drill was given on the ecom- 


such 
tions. Finally came Test C and Interview IIL. 
er or 
a 2, (rroup test data.—What do the data reveal with regard to the effects 
a th p of drill? First of all, the data for the written tests (Group Tests A, B, 
lish 5» and ©) may be examined. On Test A the median time required was 
1 not seventeen minutes, and the median number of errors was eleven. Both 
In } time and errors are excessively high. Even with allowances for the ex- 
1 in ted influence of the summer’s vacation and for the influence from 
special emphasis on accuracy in the test, the evidence is that drill in 
prob- 
grades | and IL had hardly succeeded in developing mastery of the com- 
‘inations, 
th in On Test B, after a month of drill, the median time was lowered from 
er seventeen to eleven minutes, and the median number of errors, from 
ita to 
te be ‘It is impossible here to give the details of the variations in materials and pro- 
cedures involved in the drill. It must suffice to say that these materials and procedures 
; ad were selected with a view to emphasizing repetition as the method of learning. The 
— repetitions were silent, written, and oral. The presentations were group and individ- 
ual, by means of flashcards containing the facts without the answers. The answers 
‘nt at were on the reverse of the cards. They were thus accessible to the pupil in individual 
iplete drill. They were supplied as needed in group drill. The pupils were encouraged 
s this always to think, write, or say the sums immediately upon presentation of the facts. 
dated They were to establish associations between the facts and the sums by memorizing the 


verbal formulas. 
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eleven to four. On Test C, however, after a month without drill, th 


median time was still further reduced to seven minutes, while the median 


number of errors remained four, the same as on Test B. 


Altogether, it is fair to say that the drill on the combinations in grade 
II produced results which correspond closely with those reported in the 


experiments which have been canvassed. It increased efficiency as meas 
ured in the usual manner: the children after drill could give correct 
answers to more combinations in less time than before drill. But what 
about /evel of performance? Did the drill on the combinations make an) 
contribution to improved ways of thinking of the combinations? Thi 
interview data contain the answer to this question. 

Interview data: categories.—The variety of ways in which a ehild 


may secure the sum of an addition combination is very great. For th 


purposes of this report these many methods have been classified into four 


major types: ‘‘eounting,’’ ‘‘indireet solution,’’ ‘‘guessing,’’ and ‘‘im 
mediate reeall.’’ A child was said to ‘‘count’’ the combination 3 +4 i 
he said, ‘1, 2,3, ..7,"’ or “*3, 4, 5, 6, 7,’’ or if in any other way he dealt 
with combination, or with either number therein, as so many ones. He 
was said to employ ‘‘indirect solution’? if he seeured his sum for 5 + 4 
by saying, ‘*3 and 3 are 6, and this is one more,’’ or ‘‘4 and 4 are 8, and 
this is one less,’’ or ‘*4 and 2 are 6 and 1 is 7,”’ or in any other way made 
use of smaller numbers as groups. He was said to ‘‘guess’’ if at once 
upon seeing a combination he announced an incorrect sum and made no 
attempt to correct it, or, if he did, made still another mistake. He was 
said to employ ‘‘immediate recall’? if his response was correctly an 
nounced without hesitation.* 

Data from Interview I.—The data obtained in Interview I consist 
of the responses of 32 children to sixteen combinations, a total of 512 


responses Classified according to the four categories just deseribed. Ther 
reveal, as no other type of data could, the children’s level of performan: \ 


at the beginning of the term—after two years of drill on the combination 
in grades | and Il. Of the 512 combinations 22.2 percent were counted ; 
14.1 percent were indirectly solved ; 23.8 percent were guessed; and only 
39.5 percent were known as combinations are supposed to be known when 


*It is apparent that the distinction between ‘‘ guessing’’ and ‘*‘ immediate recall’’ 
i resisted reliable classification. Undoubtedly credit was many times given 
for **immediate recall’? when actually the children had ‘* guessed’’ luckily. This 
limitation in the technique is freely admitted—the more so since the errors arising 
therefrom are favorable rather than detrimental to a respectable showing for drill. 


is one whiel 
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L, the zit by drill. (See columns 2 and 5 in Table I.) No one ean estimate 
edian many times each of these sixteen combinations had been presented 
‘ repetition in grades I and II, but the number must have been very 
zrade i ze. Each time one of them was presented, it was expected that the 
n the } dren, upon seeing it or hearing it, would immediately think the sum, 
meas 4 lonly the sum. Such is the assumption underlying the drill proceedure 
rrect ; rough repetition to associate a given response (as 7) with a given 
what lus (as 3 +4). And yet, in spite of the great amount of practice 
an) 
Thi TABLE I 
‘REQUENCY AND PERCENT OF Four Types or Meriop Usep on INTERVIEWS 
child Frequency by Interview Percent by Interview 
r thi lethod Int. Int, Int. int. Int. Int. 111 
116 89 a9 22.7 17.4 19.3 
79 an 85 14.1 15.6 12.7 
+ 4 if 122 93 23.8 18.2 15.4 
dealt ta 202 250 269 18.5 52.5 
512 512 412 LO). 1 
and ¢ first two grades, deliberately designed to provide, even to require, 
nade etition, at the beginning of grade IIL only two out of five of these 
once combinations were dealt with in this manner. It is something of a strain 
le no one’s eredulity to believe that the low level of performance revealed 
was | by Interview I was due to vacation losses. It is much more reasonable to 
an helleve that drill in the two preceding grades had missed its mark: it had 
ed to set up the purposed associations, and it left the pupils equipped 
nsist ith the most immature ways of thinking of numbers. 
om ) Data from Intervie w I. Regardless of the validity of this charge 
‘ vainst drill as it applies to the instruction given the two years before 
mn \ i grades I and II, data are at hand from Interview IT to test its effeetive- 
Hon. ess in grade III. Did the month of special drill appreciably raise the 
ted ; evel of performance? Counting was found to persist to the extent of 
only 17.4 percent of the total of 512 responses—a reduction of only 5.3 points 
yhen n pereentage. (Columns 2 and 6, Table I.) There was a slight inerease 
all?? indirect solution, from 14.1 percent to 15.6 pereent. Guessing was re4 
siven luced from 23.8 pereent to 18.2 percent; and immediate recall increased 
icine 2 points, to make 48.8 percent, nearly half, of the total. Part of the 
ill. in in immediate recall can probably be aseribed to the restoration of 


| 
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associations which had ‘‘ grown rusty’’ during the summer. Nevertheless ; 
even if one concedes to drill all of the gain made in the month, still its : 
showing is scarcely creditable. Altogether, only 48 more combinations ‘ 
were known as such after drill than before, and counting and guessing ’ 
combined still contributed more than 70 percent as many responses as did 


immediate reeall. 
One should now place these interview data with respect to perforn 
ance level alongside the efficiency measures obtained in Group Tests A 
and B. On the group tests there was substantial evidence of the effec 
tiveness of drill—drill improved efficiency. The interview data explai 
the nature of the improvement: the time and aceuracy scores on Test B 
were better than on Test A, not because the month’s drill had material) oy, 4 
raised the level of the pupils’ performance, not because drill had supplied 
more mature methods of thinking of the combinations, but beeause thi 
old methods were, on the second occasion, employed with greater pro 
ficiency. The children who on Test A counted, still counted on Test B 
but counted more expertly. Those who on Test A relied on indirect solu 
tions made surer use of these methods on Test B, and so on. The month's 
drill made little contribution to growth in mature forms of quantitativi 
thinking 
Data from Interview 111.—The data on Interview III (Columns 4 


and 7, Table 1) were obtained, it will be recalled, after a month without \ 
drill. At that time the children on the average counted two more com 
binations per hundred than they did at the time of Interview IT; they ; 
solved approximately three less per hundred and also guessed about thre: : 
less per hundred; and they recalled immediately nearly four more per 
hundredi/Progress toward automatized associations came therefore at 


the expense of indirect solution and guessing, though this improvement 
in performance level was in part balanced by a slight retrogression to 
ward counting. 

These measures in Interview III were originally collected to test the 


degree to which improvement in level of performance effected throug! 
drill would persist after cessation of drill. It is not at all clear that they 
Whether the gain in known combinations was due to 


serve this purpose 
some delayed effect of drill or was due to the elimination of drill and to 
the introduction of many more kinds of arithmetical experiences, it ean 


not be said. One explanation is as good as the other. Accordingly, thi 


data are presented only for whatever they may be worth. 


| 
> 
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oa } Other presentations of interview data.—Thus far, the children’s proe- 
ill its . ; have been bulked together regardless of the combinations with 
tions ! they were used. Chart I represents the situation in a different 


ssiniy It traces the responses made by given children with particular 
is did hbinations through the two months of the investigation. Thus, 116 

: e 512 combinations were counted on Interview I. One month later, 
forn drill, 69 of the 116 were still counted by the same children who 
sts .\ nted them on Interview 1; 16 of the 116 were solved, and so on. On 
effec view ITT, of the 69 of the original 116 counted combinations, 60 were 


plait being counted, 1 was solved, ete. The form of the chart itself graphi- 
est B reveals the facts better than they can be expressed in language. 
rial!) (lose examination of the chart will serve to support the statements made 
yplied cady with respect to the effeets of drill on performance level. This is, 
se thi irse, inevitable, for the data assembled in Chart I are the same basi- 
P pro as those presented in a different form in Table I. 
est B (ine last type of record pictures the effects of drill in the case of four 
solu ted children. Space permits only an explanation of the manner in 
nth - the charts are to be read. Chart II shows what happened in the 
tative of a counter. Her methods with the 16 combinations at the time of 
erview | appear in the second column. Her responses to the same 
mns 4 mbinations on Interviews II and III follow in the last two columns. 
ithout | At the upper right-hand corner are entered her time and accuracy scores 
+ com i the three group tests, A, B, and C. The record for this girl shows that 
they pd only made her a more efficient counter. (The phrase ‘‘Same (17)’’ 
thre: n the first line of the chart means that the girl secured her sum (17, in 
re per this case) by the same procedure as that used in the interview immedi- 
ore al ately preceding. ) 
emen (hart IIL illustrates the persistence of indirect solution in spite of 
on to lrill designed to stop it. Chart IV shows the slight effects of drill upon 
F «child who could get her sums only by guessing. Chart V is that of a 
st thi child who already knew the combinations when he entered the first grade. 
roug! 


lt is unfortunate that these charts cannot be here made the objects of 


t they B detailed interpretation; they would well repay the space required. No 


Reieits ® other data which have been presented reveal so clearly the inadequacy of Pa 
and to as a means of improving quantitative thinking. Since space limita- 
Sonn s forbid. this detailed study ean only be commended to the reader to 

ly, the @ e for himself. 
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CONCLUSION 

To summarize, the data collected in this investigation seem to warrant 
several inferences. First, drill, as it was administered in this study, does 
not guarantee that children will be able immediately to recall combina 
tions as such. The reason lies in the fact that drill as given by the teach 
ers does not necessarily lead to repetition on the part of pupils. Second, 
in spite of long-continued drill children tend to maintain the use of what 
ever procedures they have found to satisfy their number needs. Third, 
drill makes little, if any, contribution to growth in quantitative thinking 
by supplying maturer ways of dealing with numbers. 

The statement of these conclusions in no way implies that drill has 
no place in arithmetic. The contrary is the fact: drill is exeeedingly 
valuable for inereasing, fixing, maintaining, and rehabilitating efficiency 
otherwise developed. Nevertheless, these conclusions do particularize the 
things which drill will nof do. To be more effective’ drill must be pre 
ceeded by sound instruction. This fact, obvious enough upon second 
thought, should lead to a change in research interest in arithmetic. It 
should encourage the more vigorous study of the problems of learning 
and of initial instruction, even if this change in interest should lessen 
somewhat the extraordinary attention now given to drill. Learning, not 


drill, is the important question in arithmetic. 
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THE CONTENT OF EXAMINATIONS IN CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION COURSES' 


W. I. PAINTER 
Indiana University 


ADVERSE CRITICISMS OF COURSES IN EDUCATION 
lie work of departments and schools of education is severely criti- 
d by faculty members of other departments and schools, by students 


o either are taking or have completed required courses in education, 
d even by school administrators. A great part of this criticism arises 
from a lack of understanding of the extent and nature of the content 


nive! 
presented in courses in edueation. 
lhe most outstanding of these adverse criticisms which are made con- 
wer ¢ cerning required courses in education are as follows: 
lal |. Edueation courses contribute nothing toward successful teaching 
C} ; subject knowledge is all that is needed. 
{ in ’ There is too much overlapping in courses in education. 
= : '. Mueh that is taught in education has no practical value in the ae- 
tual school situation, for the knowledge of the best principles is 
pre too far in advance of usual practice. 
uthor 
dies Regardless of whether or not they can be justified, such intense criti- 
ed that ' cisms merit consideration and should become instrumental in furthering 
ader | improvement within education departments. A few studies have already 
cou ! heen made for the purpose of discovering major points of emphasis and 
na overlapping in various edueation courses, and the purpose of the study 
it was being reported in this article was to attack the same problem from a new 
lint pot of view. 
Lb. 


rHE ANALYSIS OF EXAMINATIONS AS A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE 
CONTENT OF BASIC COURSES IN EDUCATION 
\ccording to a preliminary investigation, most faculty members agree 
hat, especially in undergraduate courses, the tests which they give 


g tliro ighout a semester for the purpose of assisting in the determining of 
® student marks are truly representative of the content of the course as 
y they present it to their classes. A comparison of the examinations of a 
; instructors with syllabi which they have for their courses served to 
5 verity this econelusion. From these initial investigations, it seemed safe 


\n abstract of a dissertation accepted by the faculty of the School of Education 
the Graduate School of Indiana University as fulfilling the thesis requirements 
e degree Doctor of Philosophy. 
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to conclude that an analysis of examinations given throughout a semester 
by a number of different instructors would give a definite concept con 
cerning the chief points of emphasis within various courses. A compa: 
son of such analyses in several courses would serve to suggest some definit: 
conclusions concerning the amount of overlapping which exists between 
the courses. 

This study is an attempt to make such an analysis of examinations in 
eight different professional education courses. The examinations used 


were collected from as many instructors in these courses in the United 
States as were able or could be induced to coéperate. Each instructor 
furnished a complete list of the examinations which he had used in each 
of the courses during an entire semester since January, 1930. Table | 


shows the usable material collected. 


TABLE | 
MATERIAL USED IN THE STUDY 
Number of Number of 
Names of courses examinations questions listed 
submitted in examinations 
Educational Psycholog 38 8 695 
Educational 15 1/484 
Classroom Organization and Management 21 2,491 
Educational Measurements 30 5.403 
Principles and Technique o Teaching 24 3,553 
Introduction to Teaching 16 1,570 
Introduction to Education 19 3,858 
Secondary Education 31 5,251 
rOTAL 194 32 305 
CLASSIFYING THE QUESTIONS 
The questions in each course were classified first into an outline o! 
major topies and distinet sub-topies. The frequeney of the recurrence o! 
each topie was tabulated according to lists. By having advanced grad Be peci 
uate students check the tabulation through independently tabulating 
representative lists, it was found that the error of judgment was on! ‘| 
approximately two pereent. In order to insure greater accuracy, texts 
were referred to whenever a doubt arose regarding the proper loeatio 3 
of a particular question. If authors disagreed, the classification used by 
the majority was accepted. ; 
\ RECLASSIFICATION OF ALL TOPICS 4 
All topies which appeared in the original classification in each cours 4 


were transferred to coded cards and reclassified under a composite list 
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5] CONTENT OF EXAMINATIONS 


IN Eacn Course Stuprep 


Names of major topics 


Education in Foreign Countries 
f Education 


Education in America 
s of the Teaching Profession 


tres of the Teacher 
ds of leaching 


Position 
i Equipment of Teachers 


ent of Teachers 
“chool Relationships 


munity Relationships 
nderlying Scientifie M inagement 


Organization and Routine 
vernment and Discipline 


lance Problem 
r Education 


r the Opening Day of School 
r the First Day of School 


Program 

Health Program and Health 
ns and the Play Program 
d Extra-Curricular Activities 


ng of Education 


> 


ms and Objectives of Education 
\ ind Responsibilities of the 
I eher Aims for Lessons or Units 
Material 


bum 
rse of Study 


nd Subject Matter of Psychology 
ot Organisms 


nd Environment 
Diff 


erences 

juipment and Growth of the Child 

Feelings, Attitudes, and Ideals 
ene 


ve Process 


> 
ng Process 


TABLE 
Pik NUMBER OF QUESTIONS PER THOUSAND ON EACH MAgor Torr 


Introduction 


. Introduction 
to Teaching 


II 


ique of Teaching 


(3) 


and Management 


Educational Psychology 


Educational Sociology 


Measurements 


Tests and 


Education 


Secondary 


10 
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TABLE Il 


Names of major topics 


Fatigue in Learning 
Permanence in Learning 


Improvement in Learning 
How to Study 


I pes of Learning 
Laws of Learning 


Hat 


ndit g Learning 
) 


onin 
t and Its Formation 


Thinking 

Forma! Discipline and the Transfer of 
lraining 

Learning Products or Outcomes 

The Teaching Process 


hm 


sor Let jue 
Conditions That Ma Affect the Teacher's 
Methods 
Directed and Superv sed Stud 


lypes of Lessons and Lesson Planning 
Che Assignment 


Establishing the Learning Situation 
(Adjustments to Individual Differences 


Directing the Recitation 
The Art of Questioning 


Developing Appreciations and Attitudes 
Motivat n 


Instructional Materials and Their Use 
Measures of Teaching Efficiency 


The Development of the Testing Movement 
What Tests Are and What They Do 


Kinds and Characteristics of Tests 
Uses of Tests 
Educational Tests 


a of Good Tests and Test Selection 
gram and Its Administration 


Characteristics of Informal Examinations 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Types 
{ Tests 

Constructing and Using Objective Tests 


Types of Objective Questions 
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(Continued) 


TABLE II 
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of all major topies found in the eight courses. Each section of this re 
classification was checked for accuracy by two or more faculty members 
in the School of Edueation at Indiana University. The new classification 
made possible the comparison of the various courses for the purpose oi 
discovering any overlapping which might exist in the content. 

After this reclassification had been completed, a table was made show 
ing the number of questions per thousand which were found in eae! 
This table (Table IL) indicates the relativ: 


amount of overlapping among various courses as this overlapping is 


course on each major topie. 
shown by the duplication of emphasis given to the major topics. 


THE INTERRELATION OF THE VARIOUS COURSES 


Since a topie may be tested in different courses from a different point 
of view, it is clear that a repetition of emphasis on a particular topic is 
not necessarily exact duplication. However, it is certain that any great 
amount of repetition in the emphasis given a particular topie in two o1 
more courses does involve a great amount of exact duplication. Bearing 


this in mind, it ean be seen from Table II that there is some overlapping 


TABLE III 
lure or Topics In ANY Pair oF Courses ARE TESTED BY 
More THAN FIVE QUESTIONS PER THOUSAND IN EAcuH Cours! 
Names courses c= = 
22 2+ =o 
Introdu Ed n 17 ll 
Introdu leachin 41) 17 23 32 16 16 
Pr i Technique of Teaching 14 23 16 
( Laer m Organization and Management 21 32 16 oS " 11 2? 
Edu I } 17 16 14 ) 28 7 7 
les nd M irene 2 7 
lary Ed 22 20 14 17 12 
and it is evident that there is some absolute duplication in testing, a 


probably in teaching, in any institution which offers two or more of thi 


it 
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is re . DUPLICATION OF EMPHASIS IN PAIRS OF COURSES 
abers ble IIT shows the number of major topics on which there were more 
ation ive questions per thousand in each pair of courses. For example, 
se ol opies were tested by more than five questions per thousand both in 
itional Psyehology and in Classroom Organization and Manage- 
how men By reading this same table diagonally, it also shows the total 
eacl mber of major topies out of the entire 111 which were tested by as 
ative lity aS Six questions per thousand in each course. For example, 39 
w is ‘topics in Introduetion to Education and 47 topies in Introduction to 
leaching were tested by as many as six questions per thousand. 


SUGGESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

point \s a result of this study, it seems logical to suggest that absolute repe- 

nie is tition of basie information should be given only for the purpose of review, 

preat | that these facts should not be tested as an integral part of successive 
ses in edueation. 

aring In order to eliminate the unnecessary repetition of subject-matter in 

ping courses in edueation, it may be desirable in many eases to reorganize the 

iculum completely on a unit basis. The final reorganization of topies 

is study would be quite valuable in developing such a curriculum. 

Factual information might be supplemented by a sufficient number of 

roblems taken either direetly or indirectly from actual situations to 

stire mastery of the basie principles and a knowledge of their funetion- 


Not only the overlapping between courses but also the imperfections 
many of the tests submitted for this study ealls forth the suggestion 
E t each teacher within any department of education might make a com- 
ensive list of test questions covering every topic presented in each of 

ourses. .A comparison of these lists will show the degree of overlap- 

s between courses given within the department. Furthermore, such a 

ect should aid teachers considerably in improving their class tests. 

‘or future research, tests in pairs of courses should be analyzed ae- 

ding to a common outline in order to determine the amount of exact 

‘ication in tests in various courses. Also, the amount of profitable 

tion in subject-matter during the preparatory training of prospec- 

, al t teachers should be determined. This degree of desirable repetition 
the t be caleulated by means of duplicate forms of carefully prepared 
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In conclusion, it may be said that this study of the content of exar 
nations furnishes a more accurate concept of the emphasis usually 
corded to the Various toples included in each of the eight eourses thay 
does either the analysis of texts or of S\ llabi. Consequently, the res) 
of this study should be most valuable as a point of departure in impr 

i ing the organization either of the curriculum or of examinations in ed) 


cation 


if 
1) 


— NEW DATA ON EARLY ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

ily 

H. G. Geop 

Ohio State University 

eS! 

1pr: | NTIL a century ago engineers prepared for their work, as they had 
“we e for the fifty preceding centuries, by observation, practice and ap- 


nticeship. The professional training of James Geddes. Charles Brod- 
dand Benjamin Wright who built the Erie Canal must have been very 

r to that of the builders of the pyramids and of the Roman roads 
queduets, But a change was now imminent. Classes and schools 
ngineers were about to begin: had begun in France in 1747 with 
Leole des Ponts et Chaussées and in Germany in 1765 with the 
honighehe Siehsiche Bergakademie. Military engineering was also 
in schools both in Kurope and Amerieéa. Some passages which 
toward edueation in military engineering are to be found in Wash 

s correspondence. Dr. John Anderson of the University of Glas 
ffered the new republie his services as ‘‘ Engineer Artillerist and 

1) tor of the Gun Foundry of the United States of Ameriea.’’ This 
e John Anderson (1726-1796) who founded a famous Glasgow in 

on tor teaching applied science. He proposed now to teach Ameri 

dets either at Glasgow or in the United States, as it might be ar 

d. Washington was keenly interested but doubtful about ways and 

S Tobias Lear, his secretary, \ isited (ilasgow and made an enthusi 
report on Anderson’s achievements and his standing in his com- 
‘If we should earry into effect the intention of establishing a 
ial University in Washington City,’’ wrote Lear, ‘‘Mr. Anderson 
| be a great acquisition to it, provided he could be drawn over 
Nothing came of these efforts. But West Point got itself estab- 
d; and this furnished a certain stimulus to civil engineering. Many 
‘ graduates resigned their army commissions, almost as soon as they 
arned them, to enter civil occupations, sometimes as engineers and 


times, as we shall see, to teach engineering. 


vil engineering was taught at Rensselaer, in a course regularly or 
ed for that purpose, first in 1835 although a few men who beeame 
eers had secured their basie training there before that date. That 
urse Was comprehensive rather than technical and specifie is suffi 
Vashington Manuscripts, Library of Congress: Washington to the Earl of 


April 22, 1793; Anderson to Washington, August 26, 1793: Lear to Was! 
January 26, 1794. On Anderson, see D. N. B.. I: 383. 
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ciently indieated by the fact that although it was only a one year cours: 
it vet included a good deal of elementary mathematics and physies. Thy 
announcement read thus: ‘‘Students of the engineer corps are instructed 
as follows: Eight weeks in learning the use of instruments (as compass 
chain, seale, protractor, level, ete.) with their applications to surveying 
leveling, calculating excavations; eight weeks on mechanical powers 
circles, conic sections, construction of bridges, arches, railroads, canals 
running cireles for railways; four weeks in calculating the quantity o 
water per second supplied by streams as feeders for canals or turning 
machinery ; four weeks to study the effect of steam and wind as applic: 
to machinery.’ Sueh an outline shows clearly the status of engineering 
education at that time. 
Some curious misunderstandings of the origins of practical educatio 

in America seem to be widely spread. One is that Rensselaer was ope 

1824) as a school for engineers; it was actually established as a seh 
for farmers, mechanics, and rural school teachers. Another mistake 
belief, apparently common to educators and engineers, is that the tw 
schools which have been mentioned, the Military Academy and the Rens 
sclaer Polyteehnie Institute, were until 1847 the only schools offering sx 
cific training for engineering.’ It may be true that these were the on): 
permanent schools in which engineering was regularly and continuous! 
taught long before the mid-century. But it is the purpose of this pay 1’, 
to present ey idence prov ing that several schools and colleges which lat: . 
reverted to the regular literary and classical tradition taught civil e 
vineering about as early as Rensselaer. Indeed, I intend to illustrate 
though there is not space to prove—a larger thesis. The American colle ( 
was founded to provide a general education suitable as preparation not so 
only for the gospel ministry but also for the other vocations for whic ) 
learning might be necessary, including the vocation of intelligent living 


As practical life became more highly specialized the college developed 


* Quoted from Turneaure, F. E. ‘*The Engineering School and the Engineer 
Journal of the Western Society of Engineers, XXIL (January, 1917), pp. 1-15. 1 
passage is much abridged but sufficiently accurate for present purposes. It was 
lated for me with the 1835 original by Mr. E. W. Siple through the courtesy of P 
fessor Ray Palmer Baker, both of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Mann, Charles Riborg. A Study of Engineering Education, Bulletin Num! 
Kleven (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 191> 


pp. 4-5. 
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ours: ter another, courses intended to prepare men for these practical 
The ’ ls in the fields of medicine, jurisprudence, teaching, business and 
ucte: engineering, only to see them grow into separate schools and leave 
pass tering fold of their mother, the arts college. As the positive sci- 
vine ive deserted their ancient mother, philosophy, so have the special 
nd rs s left the college to set up for themselves. This is the thesis which 
ae lowing faets will illustrate. 
— (‘vil engineering as a profession grew out of surveying and practical 
in ence in the construction of works. Not only Geddes and others 
i iv mentioned but also B. H. Latrobe, Jonathan Knight and practi- 
— our early engineers were thus prepared. Colleges, academies 
=a ite schools very frequently taught surveying even in the eight- 
century. Fairfield Academy, New York, in which Canvass White 
at | his edueation about 1813, although it was at that time accepting 
pene sidies for the preparation of Episcopal clergymen,* is singled out by 
cho ‘rofessor Turneaure, [ do not know upon what evidence, as ‘‘the best 
taker rineering school outside of West Point.’ The evidence that the aead- 
e tw mies offen taught surveying, mechanics, navigation and practical math- 
Rens matics is conclusive. About 1835 several schools began to attempt some- 
z syn ig more; and it is this that we are especially presenting here. 
om (ine of these pioneering schools was Geneva College, (now Hobart Col- 
— rege), at Geneva, New York, which in 1831 announced a Professorship of 
per" rineering and Statisties (or economies ) , ‘fover which General Joseph 
dat (i, Switt has been elected to preside. The College has been fortunate in 
il er ning the services of a gentleman so in every way [sic| qualified for 
ate « duties of the station to which he is ealled.’"* This professor, Joseph 
dllew Gardner Swift (1783-1865), is known as the first graduate of West Point 
was brevetted brigadier-general (1814), carried out important 
whi road engineering work and was also a traveller and writer.’ He con- 
pene ied to hold the professorship at Geneva College until 1845 and during 
oy" ist nine years he served under a president, Benjamin Hale, who was 
riainly well-disposed to engineering. Yet one may doubt whether he 
nee! 
- : Sherwood, Sidney. IJistory of Higher Education in the State of New York, 
ep ireau of Edueation, Cireulars of Information, No. 3 (Washington: Government 
y Office, 1900), pp. 246 952. 
lurneaure, F. E., op. cit. 
1915 News item from National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., August 20, 1831. 


lppleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, pp. 10-11. 
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accomplished much in that field of education. Few of the early grad 
uates of Geneva College beeame engineers; and the remarkable plans for 
a course to prepare men for ‘*the actual business of life’? which had bee: 
announeed in a circular of 1824 did not attract the funds needed to carry 
them 

In 1835. John Millington (1779-1868) was elected professor of chem 
istry, natural philosophy and engineering at the College of William and 
Mary. Millington was an English engineer, teacher and member of tly 
Roval Society of Arts, as it was later called, and was associated wit 
MeAdam in the construction of the new macadamized roads. He was 
man of the most various talents and ingenuity. While at William and 
Mary, where he remained until 1848, he wrote his Elements of Civil En 
gineering (1839) which may have been the first American textbook in 1 
field 

Cineinnati College was opened in May, 1819, with the Reverend 
Elijah Slack from Princeton as President and Professor of Mathematics 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. A new college in a frontier tow! 
with a scientist-president might be expected to emphasize the applications 
of science and this was, in a small way, done. In a college advertisement 
of 1825 the usefulness of the institution to the arts and manufactures is 
asserted and favorable attention is called to the schools of mines then ly 
ginning in Germany and to the mechanics institutes movement in Eng 
land. The advertisement says: *‘In manufactures in general our instit 
tions lead the way. They devolve principles which the industrious mv 
chanie ean suceesstully carry into effect. From the humblest department 
in the arts to the most extensive and complicated, the mechanic must 
much indebted to mathematies, to philosophy and especially to chemist! 
for his improvement and progress. 

To make our college profitable to this important part of our citizens 
it IS proposed to deliver, during the winter evenings, about two leetures 
per week, accompanied with numerous experiments .... The subjects 
of discussion will be Mechanical Philosophy and Chemistry, with a dis 
tinet reference to the arts.""'’ The fact is that the college was grasping 


at straws to save itself from extinetion. 


* Sherwood, Sidne Vv, op. cit. 

Holmes, George F ** Professor John Millington, M.D.,’’ William and M 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine, Second Series, 111 (January, 1923), pp. 25 
There is also an account of Millington with further bibli graphy in the Dictionar 
{merican Biography 

Liberty Halland Cincinnati Gazette, August 16, 1825 
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r about a decade after 1825 the academie department of Cincinnati 
was closed and then in October, 1836, it was reopened with a new 
of extraordinary brillianey, including William Holmes MeGuffey, 

ent, Ormsby M. Mitehell, Edward D. Mansfield and James B. 

names that will be immediately recognized by the student of 
ean edueation and science. The announcement has the following 
es: *‘Each of the Professors will be at liberty to receive pupils, 
own branch as irregulars. Under this permission, Professor 
who in 1829 had graduated at West Point] will forthwith or- 
i class in Civil Engineering, of which his regular pupils will like- 
members. To afford opportunities for practice in this important 
the professor will be allowed a vacation of four months in the vear, 
which he will be in the field with his students, engaged in actual 
ering.’’'* College and professor were to share equally the fees from 
rregulars. 

is arrangement by which a professor was permitted to teach his 

te students in the regular classes of the college—an example of a not 

juent kind of administrative unwisdom—bore its natural fruit. 


ell at onee, over his own name, advertised a ‘* Theoretical and 


tical School for Civil Engineering.”’ He said: 


\ school for the thorough education of voung men in the science of 
Kngineering has been organized in conjunction with the Literary 
riment of the Cincinnati College. 

il Engineering constitutes a part of the regular collegiate course ; 


or the accommodation of those who may wish to devote themselves 


isively to the study of Engineering, a class of irregulars will be 


don the first of November. 


sight months of each vear will be devoted to study, and the remaining 


months the Professor intends to pass, with his elass, on the field, 


red in the survey and construction of actual works. 


\n interesting biography of Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel 1809-1862) was 


by his son, F. A. Mitehel, and was published. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


SS7), 392 pp. In the text above, I am spelling the name as it is spelled in the 
Orary SoOuUTCeS, There is also n sketch in the Dic fionary of 1 me can Bioag 
t the engineering courses are not mentioned Also, Edward D. Mansfield, a 


league, has a flattering notice in Personal Memories (Cincinnati: Robert 


& Co., 1879), p. 277. 
Cincinnati Daily Gazette, October 19, 1836. The information in the last sen 


f the paragraph is taken from the Mitchel bi: yraphy (see Note 11, p. 45 
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The course of study will embrace a full knowledge of Mathematies anid 
Mechanics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, as preparatory to th. 
study of Engineering proper. The course of Civil Engineering will j 
clude: Materials—timber, stone, brick, iron, mortar, ete.; Architeetur 

stone cutting, carpentering, masonry, bridges, viaducts, ete.; roads 
turnpikes, MeAdam’s roads, rail roads, canals, slack water navigation 
harbors; motive powers—wind, water, steam, animal power, compressed 
air, ete.; machinery—for mills, furnaces, rolling mills, foundries, ete. ; 
steam engine—locomotive engines; and drawing—right line, perspectiv: 
topography. 

The price of tuition is $50 per session of eight months, with the priv: 
lege of entering the classes of the professors of the Literary Department. 

It is presumed, that the student will realize, from his field work, 
an amount sufficient to defray a good proportion of his College ex 
penses 
Those who enter their names first on the list of the class will be e 
titled to preference for employment, during the vacation. 

For further particulars address the subseriber _ 

A few years later this very confident, aggressive and enterprising 
voung man also offered his services as a consulting engineer, in the follow 
Ing terms: 

‘Difficult Practical Questions.’ 

‘*(Questions are constantly occurring in Mechanics, Machinery, thy 
useful arts, and in every branch of business, which require for solutior 
an accurate knowledge of the exact and mixed sciences. 

The subseriber proposes to furnish solutions for all such questions 
embracing the measurement of lines, surfaces, and solids, the division o 
land, caleulations in machinery, plans and estimates for every variety 
civil construction, roads, bridges, ete. In short, he will answer all ques 
tions involving the application of the sciences to practice. He may lx 
consulted at his residence ...°'™* Would you say that the adjectives 
applied to Mitchell in the opening sentence of this paragraph are just! 
fied? It isa pleasure, even after a century, to report that he made a fo 
tune, not by teaching(!) but by railroad construction and finance and 
that he developed in Cincinnati one of the pioneer astronomical observa 
tories in the United States. How suecessful the civil engineering course: 


Daily Gazette, October 1836. 


‘Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 9, 1839. 
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and we do not know. At any rate he had to meet competition. Elijah 
Uh former president of the College but who was left out of the re- 
ized faculty, also offered to qualify ‘‘such gentlemen as may wish,”’ 

ur come ** Engineers in the formation of Railroads, Canals, ete. The 
Is ng for two evenings in each week will be on the Demonstrative and 
lon ractieal Mathematics required, and the use of the most important en- 
SEK cering instruments. In addition, a lecture will be delivered one eve 
te.; ; ning each week of the quarter on the best methods of locating a Road or 
Iv (anal, the most approved Rails, the construction and movement of Steam 
Carriages on Rail Roads, ete.’"’ This announcement which came out in 

IN h'cbruary, 1836, eight months before the new college faculty was an- 


ced, may have had some significance in the college polities of that 


ri day. It may not be possible to discover now what success either of 
eX tlese teachers had in the preparation of professional engineers for the 
usportation development of the 1830’s. In this respect we are a little 
el t only a little more fortunate in regard to the next school which we 
| take up. 
| lhe institution to which we have just referred is Georgetown College, 
mg (icorgetown, Kentucky, which was established by the Baptists in 1829. 
- \ School for Civil Engineers was opened in connection with the college 
May, 1835, the moving spirit being T. F. Johnson, reputedly a West 
; Pointer,” who held the chair of Mathematies and Civil Engineering. 
- | pon completion of the first term’s work he issued the following state- 
‘The Professor of Mathematics is proud and happy in being able to 
- announce to the publie the triumphant success of his experiment. Young 
2 en ot the first order of talent, from every quarter of the Union, have 
ssembled here to ayail themselves of the advantages of this school 
b ‘Several who were well advanced on entering the school have been able 
a »complete the full course in six months, including the theory and prae 
: ot Civil Engineering—thus qualifying themselves at an expense of 
a */o, for an honorable, a healthy and a lucrative pursuit, in.which they 
" command for their services at the outset, from $500 to $1000 per 
ra Cineinnati Daily Gazette, February 9, 1836. 
es rhe college advertisement says, << Educated at West Point,’’ Commonwealth, 


fort, Ky., May 2, 1835; but the records of the U. S. Military Academy fail to 
that T. F. Johnson was ever admitted as a Cadet, (Personal letter from the 
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annum, and with the experience of one or two years the double of tli 
latter sum. 

‘* The course is as follows, viz: Algebra, Geomet ry, lrigonometry, Ss 
veving, Conie Sections, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Miner: 
ogy, Engineering, and a tour in the vaeation, in which the practieal part 
of the course is attended to—the Professor attending the Class with his 
theodolite, Surveyor’s Compass, Levelling Instrument and all the nee 
essary apparatus for taking a Topographic, Geological, and Mineralogical! 
survey of the country to the distance of about twenty miles from Georg: 
town. "'’ In the following year the course was expanded to include work 
on the construction of Railroads, Canals, Locks, Bridges, Aqueduets. Thi 
course Was then to demand one vear of the student’s time unless he had 
already **made considerable progress in Mathematics and Natural Philos 
ophy at entrance,’” 

lo Professor Johnson, it seemed that the engineering profession pri 
sented very extraordinary opportunities at this time. ** This sehool,”” 
wrote In 1836, ‘has been in operation twelve months, in which time not 
more than ten or twelve young men have been qualified for the field.”’ 

Ile continued : 

The West Point Academy adds a very limited number to the pro 
fession annually, and most of these are employed by the Government. 

Hlow shortsighted and unobservant of passing events must they le 
who seem to fear that the market will be overstocked from these two 
schools! Take for instanee the State of Ohio, and see what movement s 
is making on the subject of Internal Improvements. During the rece 
session of her Legislature, there were incorporated within her limits, 32 
Rail Road, 11 Turnpike and 5 Canal companies; requiring about 10! 
Engineers, more than this school will supply in 10 years at the prese 
rate.” le refers to developments in Kentucky, in Indiana, in the whol 
Mississippi Valley. ‘*The Profession of Civil Engineer is now the most 
luerative and honorable in America. What must it be in three years 

In less than six months the ‘‘Crisis of 1857°" was upon t 

During this same period of engineering enthusiasm, Joseph Ray, as 

Secretary of the Faeulty of *‘ Woodward College and High School,’ 


Commonwealth, Frankfort, Ky., September 26, 1835. 
*Thid., April 20, 1836 
Commonwealth, Frankfort, Ky., April 20, 1836; and see also issues for May 


December 21, 1836. 
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E thi : nati, announced that ‘‘In the Mathematical Department [of that 
tion| particular attention continues to be given to Civil Engineer- 
Sur surveying and other practical branches.’**° Miami University also 
er to offer her services in providing engineers for the eanal and rail- 
part te. **While the Elements of Civil Engineering have always been 
h his well taught in the Mathematical Course, the practical application 
nes se elements, will in future be more minutely attended to,’’ so an an 
ment deelares.*! Lastly, the City Academy of Washington, 
re ed in 1859 that more than ‘fifty young gentlemen have been edu 
vork | this school within the last six years for practical engineering and 
Th y and are now actually engaged on the various canals and rail 
had t a salary varying from ten to fifteen hundred dollars per 
‘ilos and that ‘* practieal field exercises and solar observations’? were 
out on Saturdays.*? We have now presented our evidence that 
pre ‘olleges and academies, beside West Point and Rensselaer. and 
* he ily those on the frontier, attempted to teach civil engineering in 
hot thieen-thirties. There is no intention to claim that the attempts 


suecesstul or influential ; but it should be remarked that Rensselaer 


was also a marginal school, rapidly losing to Yale. Union and 


pre ageressive institutions her distinction as a center for general science 
ng. Rensselaer, also, had to find a new and more specifie task if it 
iy survive and 
tw 


In the great mareh of America across the continent it was noticed 


vy towns on the far Western frontier were more progressive than 


towns in the East, that the streets of Medicine Bow were wider 
ose of Boston, that Topeka had eleetrie lights and electric cars 
New York still managed to get along with gas lamps and horse ears: 
| may also be remarked, not for the first time, that there is a certain 


hols . 


ativeness in human nature, a spirit of getting along with the old 


Ww ing it do, which tends to communieate itself to all human insti 
irs s. neluding colleges. While old firmly established institutions got 
t ery well with their medieval and Renaissance curriculum, the new 
er colleges, unencumbered by tradition and without alumni. were 
enterprising. They had to be. At the opening of the turnpike, 
ati Daily Gazette, November 1, 1836: August 15, 1837 
September 1, 1837, 
fional Intelligencer, Washington, D. Jan lary 2, 1839, 


Ke 
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canal and railroad age, therefore, they turned to civil engineering, for ; 
as Professor Johnson said, it required a good many engineers to complete 
the national turnpike to Vandalia, Illinois; to build the canals; and to 
raise the number of miles of railroads from 23 in 1830 to 3,000 in 1840 


Hence these embryo engineering courses. 


] 
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EXPRESSING THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT THROUGH 
BETTER SUPERVISION 

Some one-hundred thousand administrative and supervisory officials, 
‘lion teachers, and twenty-five million pupils today have a vital con- 
in better supervision. An important factor for greater success of 
school is the quality of the leadership. If the leadership is broad, well 
need, and far seeing, putting first things first and last things last, 
stinguishing fundamentals from minutia, then some of our expectations 
be realized in a substantial way. To stimulate those who are already 
ng about this responsibility, the writer offers the following prin- 

s of good supervision which represent one approach to scientific 


about the problems of education: 

(iood supervision proceeds from a clear understanding of the pur- 

poses and functions of supervision. The purpose of supervision is 

to improve the learning of pupils. The functions commonly asso- 
ciated with good supervision are: 

|. Research. In the discharge of the functions of supervision, the 
supervisor must study, and study systematically, the means, meth- 
ods, and materials of instruction to discover and verify important 
facts, principles, and relationships to be employed as sources of 
ideas about, and criteria for, judging and improving the outeomes 
and processes of instruetion. Only by this means ean teachers and 
supervisors evaluate the instruction, keep it responsive to social 
needs, and in harmony with the growth of scientific knowledge. 
The supervisor, as an educational leader, should know his field 
thoroughly and should be able to stimulate others to constructive 
problem solving, helping them to discover and define instrue- 
tional needs, to choose and apply appropriate methods of re- 
search, and to digest and interpret the results of research to the 
end that the instruction may be improved. 

’. Evaluation. In the discharge of the functions of supervision, the 
supervisor must evaluate the outcomes and the factors condition- 
ing the outcomes of instruction. The more important factors 
conditioning the outeomes of instruction are: the teachers, 
their interests, abilities, and methods of teaching; the pupils, 
their interests, abilities, and methods of work; the eurriculum; 

the materials of instruction; and the socio-physical environment 

17 
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for learning. The ultimate purpose of evaluation is to impr 
the products and processes of instruction. 
3. Improvement. Employing the facts, principles, relatior 

: ships, assembled and verified in the exercise of the evaluation an : 
research functions of supervision, the primary purpose of supe: 
| vision, working through the instrumentality of the teacher, 

child, and the curriculum, is to improve the products of learning 

(hut of the evaluations of particular teaching situations and | 

larger body of verified knowledge representing the accumulat 

from systematic thinking about the problems of education 

supervisor must offer a program for the improvement of inst! 

tion. The ultimate eriteria by which the effeetiveness of 1 

program can be judged are the changes produced in pupils whi 

measured with reference to the objectives of education. 


Il. supervision is demoeratie : 

1. Democratic supervision respects the personality of the teache: 
her ambitions. special capacities, and rsonal iddiosynerasics 
the teacher as a member of a democratic society has ideas, pr 
erences, and desires that the supervisor should respect. 

2. Democratic supervision recognizes and deals sympatheticea! 

with the human element of supervision; it is humane, kind 
and considerate 

Democratic supervision stimulates and encourages initiat 
self-reliance, and individual responsibility in the teacher's dis 
charge of her duties as a teacher. 

+. Demoeratie supervision provides opportunities for and enco 
ages freedom of expression in all matters of instructional policies 

Democratic supervision emphasizes the codperative characte 
supervision wherein teachers, pupils, and supervisors work 
vether harmoniously for the Improvement of instruction. 


[11. Giood supervision is well planned. A good supervisory plan contains 

Ll. A clear-cut statement of its objectives based upon a careful stu 
of the teaching situation which the supervisor hopes to impro 

2. A clear-cut outline of the means, methods, and materials to 
emploved in the attainment of the objectives. 

>» AN cleat eut outline of the eriteria, cheeks, and measures to 
emploved in the evaluation of the results of the program 

> SUpervision provided, 

The steps in well planned supervision are: 

l. diettine the needs of the particular teaching situation to be 
proved clearly in mind. To get the needs of a particular teach 
situation clearly in mind one must study the situation. Study 
the situation, if it is to be done systematically, involves: 


i (‘onsidering the appropriateness of the teacher’s objectin 
(iood teaching proceeds from carefully chosen objectives 
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b) Evaluating the outcomes of the instruction. To evaluate the 
outcomes of instruction one must compare the pupil's status 
as determined by the application of appropriate instruments 
of measurement, with his capacity to achieve the purposes of 
education. 

ec) Studying the antecedents of effective learning: the teachers, 
their interests, abilities, and methods of teaching: the pupils, 
their interests, capacities, and methods of work: the cur- 
riculum; the materials of instruction: textbooks, supplies, 
and equipment; the socio-physical environment for learn- 
ing; and all other factors limiting the products of learning. 
to discover the causes of satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
pupil achievement. 

d) Formulating an hypothesis or hypotheses as to the probable 
cause or causes of deficiencies observed in the outcomes of 
instruction from a study of the symptoms of suecessful and 
unsuccessful pupil achievement found in the situation under 
observation and from one’s own past experiences with similar 
situations, the reported experiences of others, and systematic 
investigation, 

e) Cheeking for the presence or absence of the supposed causes 
or cause of unsatisfactory pupil achievement through the use 
of appropriate instruments of measurement. 

Searching for ideas about what to do: from a survey of one’s 
own past experiences with similar situations, the reported experi- 
ences of others, and S\ stematic investigations, one gathers Sug- 
gestions about what to do. 

Formulating a plan for the improvement of the instruction under 
observation. This plan should be continuous, and progressively 
modified to meet the needs of changing situations: it is never 
static; it is always hypothetical. 

Putting the plan into operation: In putting the plan into opera- 
tion one must secure the necessary materials, decide upon how 
the plan is to be put into operation; and provide teachers with 
the necessary training. 

Adjusting the plan to meet the needs of individual teachers. 
pupils, and class. While planning is always done with reference 
to particular situations, as one acquires more information about 
those situations one almost always finds that it is necessary to 
modify one’s plans to meet newly discovered needs and condi- 
lions, 

Evaluating the results of the plan in operation. To improve 
one’s supers ision one must know the results of the supervision. 
Just as good teachers attempt to evaluate the results of their in- 
inst ruction, good supervisors should evaluate the results of their 
supervision, 
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IV. Good supervision is based upon acceptable educational theory : 


As it relates to the problems of classroom instruction 


It precedes from well chosen teacher and pupil objectives 
It is based upon well chosen, well graded, and well organized 
subject matter and activities. 

It recognizes that individuals differ and adapts the aims 
content, methods, materials, and standards of attainment t 
these differences. 

It is well motivated, utilizing the pupils already attained 
interests to grow new interests. 

It conforms to the principles of economy in learning. 

It recognizes the importance of the materials of instructior 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 

It recognizes the importance of the socio-physical enviror 
ment for learning. 

The results are evaluated broadly in terms of the major ob 
jectives of edueation. 


it relates to the training of teachers in service: 


(ood supervision, like good teaching, is goal-centered and 
purposeful. The supervisor’s objectives are derived from 
study of the needs of particular teaching situations. 

The interests, needs, and capacity of teachers are not 
alike. The activities, methods, and materials of supervisior 
must be adapted to the needs of individual teachers. 
Interest, satisfaction, and success are important factors ir 
learning to teach. The methods of supervision should pro 
mote favorable attitudes toward supervision and learning 
to teach. 

Learning is re-acting. Learning proceeds from the eritica 
analysis, reconstruction, and generalization of experienc 
No perfunctory observation of teaching, attendance at lec 
tures, or the routine performances of the teaching act wil 
train teachers effectively. 

(iood supervision, like good teaching, employs problem sol) 
ing as an important method of learning. ‘Teachers as well as 
supervisors should be allowed to see and solve problems + 
instruction. An important prerequisite for learning to tea 
IS a problem CONSCLOUSNESS. 

Knowledge of progress is an important condition of effectiv: 
learning. Supervisors should assist teachers in developing 
standards by which they may have definite information as | 
the progress that they make in the improvement of instru 
tion. 

Supervisors in attempting to improve their methods o! 
supervision must learn more about the mental-motor pro: 
esses involved in learning to teach, the particular diffieulties 
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experienced by different teachers working under different 
conditions and at different levels of maturity, and the eondi- 
tions for economical learning to teach. 

(ivod supervision employs orderly procedures of thinking in study- 

ng, evaluating, and improving the products and processes of in- 

struction. The characteristics of good thinking are: 

|. It is unbiased, free from preconceived ideas and prejudices. 

”. It is hypothetieal, Supervisory diagnoses and remedial adjust 
ments are always hypothetieal. 

. It is based upon fact: First, the verified facts. principles, and 
generalizations that constitute the organized knowledge of eduea- 
tion and the criteria in terms of which judgments are made about 
particular teaching situations; and second. accurate information 
about the particular teaching situations. 

}. It is based, as far as possible, upon accurate measurement, instead 
of estimates, guesses, and general impressions. All instruments 
of measurement should be carefully validated. 

». It is free from logical fallacies. Some of the common logical 
‘allacies in supervision are: 

a) argument from a single or limited number of instances: 

b) argument from positive instances. the neglect of negative 
instances ; 

«) the omission of evidence contrary to one’s opinion ; 

d) failure to observe important circumstances attending differ 
ent phenomena : 

¢) attributing to a single factor the effects of two or more 
factors ; 

(tf) argument from analogy; 

#) failure to discriminate between material and immaterial cir 
cumstances ; 

h) hasty generalization from insufficient evidence. 

6. It is comprehensive, The products and processes of instruction 
must be viewed broadly and not from partial and limited points 
of view. 

‘. It is produetive. It must produce workable solutions. 

(rood supervision, like good teaching, is known by its results: 

!. It produces with a minimum expenditure of time, money, and 
energy the desired changes in pupils when measured with ref- 
erence to the objectives of education. 

~. It produces better teachers, happier, better adjusted, and better 
trained, and mentally alert teachers who attack their problems 
objectively, free from prejudice and motivated by a deep sense 
of social service, 

. It produces a better socio-physical environment for learning: 
xood food, clothing and shelter both in and out of school, and a 
social environment favorable to learning; proper home condi 
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tions, wholesome companionship, and an opportunity to wo 
free from distracting influences. 

4. it supplies teachers with better materials (textbooks, supplies 
and equipment) with which teachers and pupils may work 
Teachers and pupils cannot accomplish what is expected of them 
unless they are supplied with the necessary materials of instrue 
tion with which to work, 

5. It provides a better curriculum through which the pupils may 
realize the purposes of education,—a curriculum whieh supplies 
the pupil with socially valuable and interesting activities whic! 
are within the pupil’s capacity and provides him with experi 
enees that make him a happier and more useful member of society 

A. S. Barr 


PERSONALITY AND CLTIZENSHIP 

John Ruskin wrote on education as follows: 

‘The entire subject of pure education is to make people not mere 
do the right things but enjoy the right things—not merely industrious 
but to love industry—not merely learned but to love knowledge—not 
merely pure but to love purity—not merely just but to hunger and thirst 
after justice.”’ 

Can the school so affeet personalities as to bring them not merely to 
do the work of good citizens but to joy in realizing in c¢itizenship the 
love of righteousness, industry, knowledge, purity, merey, and justice as 
a common necessity ? 

The problem here raised concerns the source of man’s powers to «i 
and to know as a personality and as a member of society. Mankind has 
a history rather than a science of conduct because individual persons ar 
both personalities and members of society. Personality as applied to mai 
recognizes the HHT ueness of each individual and his ability to use his 
intelligence and the attained civilization of his people to seek added at 
tainments for himself and for his generation. 

Some definitions are needed by which to state this situation clear! 

Intelligence is the name given to man’s mental power to hold an ex 
perience in the mind as knowledge; and to find relations between new 
experiences and this knowledge; also to organize such known relations 
in a Way to anticipate new experiences and to plan new action. This 
definition is formulated in terms of what are ealled ideas formed fro 


experience. Such concepts are concerned with relations between thin 


or persons and have only indirect connection with the uniqueness of 
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s. This action of intelligence has the functions of informing the 
| acts to use the knowledge gained. 

ower of intelligence to know and to organize the character of 
purposes coustitutes the basis for the uniqueness of personality. 
ic¢, in its full sense, is a power to experience a personal relation 
activities. It tends to hold social reactions in mind as an experi- 

nderstanding; to relate this to other like experiences; and to 


the recurrence of this cirect understanding in idealized rela- 


lt extends anticipated responses into the form of permanent ideals. 
ice as social understanding does not need to hold particular ex- 
es In the mind as ideas to recall external relations since it can 
leals. Its ideals give form to the mental action of understanding 
little need for words, as the meaning of ideals is in the experi 
emselves. For this reason the young infant uses his mental power 
rm ot experienced relations and knows social responses as having 
ts related to the joy of living. He knows this joy as clearly as, 
re definitely than, he knows the means used to give physical eom- 
His ideals of personalities are not so indefinite as are his ideas of 
effeets before language is used. 
ese definitions are given as possible aids to the study of personal 
development in schoel education. We need to explain why 
ter education fails when, as is now the ease. it is only added onto 
i education for knowledge and habit reactions. 
ese definitions indicate that human direction of life has its vital 
n social understanding and ideals. In terms of the above defi 
» the school may be advised that intelligence. as it works with ideas 
« relations of things and of persons, acts also and at all times as 
nderstanding and as sueh works with the ideals which give form 
rpose to personality. 
have talked much about interest in immediate activities and pro)- 
Che real drive for the growing mind is in an cnthusiasm for the 
directing thought and action which makes the doing itself a 
and insures the satisfaction that comes from things well done. 
isiasm ealls out the fullest use of ideas which give the needed 
dge of thines and of relations and also ealls out trom the person- 
deals and elear understanding of values and appreciations that 
to the doing. 


his introduction we may take an extended view of education 


relations and the responsibilities for membership in society, 
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Glimpses of these relations and this responsibility, even in anticipatior 
are the source of the enthusiasm for education as it develops the who 
child. The problem of the school is to direct all of its activities towan 
so organizing each study and line of training as to connect each iten 
knowledge and each step in training with the enthusiasms for living re! 
tions to be realized as each item and step is clearly advanced towa: 
mastery of the needed knowledge; and as the realization of values, whi 
belong to the full ideal of living relations, is seen to be the recognized end 

This probably means that no education worthy of the name results 
from mere habit training or use of words connected only with their m¢ 
ing as expressing separate ideas. Habit training in connection with ed 
eation is but a way of checking the skill attained as this is related to 1 
skill yet needed and word knowledge has value only as it is needed 1 
facilitate the use of attained knowledge in the effort to master new mea) 
ings of life. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks in Cilizenship and the School says (page 79), *'! 
training for citizenship, our first, and if this is well learned it need | 


our only, lesson is the teaching of proper ideals.”’ 


G. A. B. AN OBSERVER 
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wn 4. C., AND CARROLL, H. A. Edu 
len | Psychology (New York: D. C. 
esuit and Company, 1935), pp. vil 
me; 
1 ed taken the psychologists con- 
to t h educational processes a long 
led ognize that merely redressing 
and general psychology text 
mei ike an educational psychology 
these authors have taken the 
| t ld step of presenting real edu 
ed | roblems confronting the teacher 
logical setting. 
_ nts of educational psychology or 
ER ive had elementary psychology 


authors build 
There is little 


nd the present 
upon this fact. 
to the physiological processes 
sense 


in behavior, such as 


nervous system, and reacting 


The authors also dodge the prob 


presentation of various theo 


| 


which so frequently 


ewpoimts 
nd bewilder the beginning stu 
educational psychology. Instincts 

ns, which have been treated so 
ely in most texts, are all but ig 

he authors’ attempt to portray 
a functional subject with 


child as the 


ry as 
foeal point of 
est In place of these problems 
substituted a 


rs have wisely 


habits, which 


book to the 


ission of study 


he value of the 


ct matter treated in the book 


marized as falling in the fol 
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Methods and Sub- 
Matter of Educational Psychology, 
Study Habits, 


Differences, 


lowing fields of study: 
ject 
Measurement, Individual 
including gifted, subnormal 
and maladjusted children, Differentiation 
of Instruction, Learning and Transfer of 
Training. The book will prove to be most 
useful as a general survey of the field of 
In those colleges 


educational psychology. 


and universities where teacher training 


programs inelude courses in Educational 
Measurement, and in Non-typical Child 
ren, it could hardly be justifiable to use 
this book as the text in Educational Psy 
over 


chology because of the extent of 


lapping of materials with these other 


courses, 


Of the seventeen chapters in the 


book, six are eoneerned with measure 
ment, starting with the basic principles 
of statistical treatment of data and then 
branching into all phases of quantitative 
achieve 


determination of educational 


ment, — aptitudes, interests, personality 
traits and aesthetic qualities of individ 
uals. 

The authors devote five chapters to the 
problem of individual differences, and 
cover the ground which usually makes up 
the courses in Non-typical and Excep 
tional children. The old heredity-environ 
ment bogey bothers the authors no little, 
and they treat the problem of intelligence 
textbook 


variations in the conventional 


manner, In one chapter on Differentiat 
ing Instruction there are presented some 


commonly accepted methods of handling 


the problem of differences, but one won 
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ders wil the constructive spect of han 
lling differences in the lnssroom was not 
iven re nsidernt nm aiter so 
effort was expended upon outlining the 
Wavs in whi ( differ 

The prot lem of learn ny, as the teacher 
must face it is the least iwdequately 
treated the jor fields covered in this 
book pters ra total of seventy 
pices neerned with the issues in 
this ybler nd most of the data pre 
sented are taken f experimental stud 
es of non-classroo 

parture 
den the ** laws 

substitution the meept of **deserip 
tion of the nditions influencing learn 
ny.’ For the st part, the pomt of 
ew emphasized in these deseriptions is 
n, and there is little evidences 
that the authors have been influenced by 
the so-enlled ‘‘newer’’ psychology. The 
finn! apter meerned with transfer 
of training, and this is a well developed 
presentation of the problems involved. 

r st persons whi itter pet to limit 
their irses in Edueational Psvehologs 
to rather narrow limits of learning and 
the factors influencing it will wish for a 

re te trentment of this field. 
lloweve sire to present 

von il surve the field of 
es tional ps log ind who do not 
have f wor hout the question of tau 
t low S instruct this | Ss most 
excellent presentation f psvehologyv in 
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published recently on mental hvg 


with the purpose of offering reading 
terial with the 1 n im of technic: 
vuage, this | k is one of the most 
ibl The ithor states in the P 
that this book is addressed to colle 


textbook for eourses nh mentai 

The stvle in whi t is written 
it quite as valuable for any intel 
render 

Some students mny find iult 
some of the philosophy of Dr. M 
but these faults are perhaps thos 
mental hvgiene in veneral rather tl 
the author For example, the author s 
n the Preface that most mental dis 
rise from faulty adjustments ¢ 
problems of life The majority of 
chiatrists, m the ntrarv, are ¢ 
opinion that although neuroses and 
emotional ladjustments can vel! 
he traced to difficulties of adjust 


and consequent conflicts, mental dis 
ire sivnificeantly lifferent fron 
forme f ti deviations, 
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direeted toward the rapeutie met 
which the individual himself ean 
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It would be to 


interesting 


WS 
should be of value to the student who 


nnatic study of the effeet of wishes to study the problems presented in 
and study of such a hook the book, and should he oft value also to 
nent. In general psyvehi the instructor of a course, Thirty ref 
shown that an individual who erences for further readimy are given at 
‘ emotional or mental diffi the end of the hook selected mostly from 
able to reorient himself current or recent publications. 
nowledge of the causative MANDEL SHERMAN 
thr th advice which he University of Chicaaqo 
from individuals or books. 
aficts TRILLINGHAM, CLINTON C. The Organiza 
n to reonent himself and tion and Administration of ¢ srrion = 
‘ consciously wish to Programs. Southern California Eduea 
ts or attitudes, he is un 
, tion Monographs, No. 4 (Los Angeles: 
University if Southern California 
sts a! Stekel, state for Press, 1934 pp. xv 199. 
t an intellectual knowledge 
lifficulty is of very little The purpose of this study is to dis 
raps On th ree hand cover and evaluate the procedures in o1 
that the individual with ganizing and administering ecurrieulum 
djustments or with con programs in city school svstems. The data 
ve not been repressed fer were gathered hy questionnaire from 100 
n he able to reorient cities over 25,000 population. The prae 
iwh an understanding of his tices reported pertain to the organization 
s and the causative condi of the program; the function of the va 
therefore probable that this rious participants in the program; the 
valuable to those individuals east of curriculum making; and the ap 
t we developed eyster ' praisal of the program 
a neurotic or emotional na This is the third nation-wide study of 
se symptoms are isolated dministrative practices in curriculum re 
s vet projected into a de vision of city school svstems. Mr. Cock 
| mental illness The ind ng’s study made in 1928 ineluded 12 
s attempting to ‘* find’? hin cities and was based on personal inter 
fit rending this hook. views and correspondenc Mr. David's 
eresting contribution of this study in 1931 included 41 cities and was 
hasis upon the differentia based on a questionnaire; Mr, Trilling 
n conditions which are sig ham’s study in 1955 ineluded 100 cities 
an nternal maladjustment, umd was based on a questionnaire and 
ch have social connotations visits to three eitres, Once searce, the 
chapter on **Crime’’ it: is nformation useful to administrative offi 
that social maladjustments eials is ‘umulating in these studies and 
he detinition of a erime ean in the seattered publications of individ 
thing about the personality ual school systems. The time is now ripe 
lual or the preparation of a compact, simple 
of pertinent questions are volume to serve as a reference work for 
end of each chapter which administrative officers who are inereas 
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ingly recognizing that curriculum making 
is the most effective means of construc 
tive supervision 

Mr. Trillingham’s study being the 
latest of the three reflects the growth of 
the curriculum making movement in the 
number of eities participating im pro 
yrams of revision; in refinement and 
expansion of administrative activities; 
and in the number of special curriculum 
departments, 

Special training for curriculum work 
ers is recommended. It should not be 
forgotten that curriculum revision is it 
self the best and most effective kind of 
nserviee training. It has the additional 
virtue of integrating the ordinarily dis 
inted educational courses, 

To the reviewer who has studied prac 
tices as revealed in over 1000 courses of 
study, Mr. Trillingham’s results should 
he discounted somewhat. For example, 
he reports that 16 pereent of the schools 
roduce different courses of study for the 
various mental levels, although the actual 
number that eould be isolated would not 
exceed one dozen or less than 2 percent. 
Avain, the author’s data show that over 
50 pereent of the school svstems base new 
courses of study upon investigations of 
community needs and pupil interests: 
and upon experimentation The review 
er’s data show that the amount of cur 
riculum research and experimentation re 
venled in the courses of study themselves 
does not exceed 10 percent. 

Despite the limitations of this ques- 
tionnaire study, it 1S & very convenient 
and useful reference book for the admin 
istrator, the eurriculum worker, and the 


instructor of prospective administrative 


otticers 


HARAP 
Western Reserve Uni ersity 


HAGBOLDT, Perer. Lanquage Lear: 
Some Reflections from Teachina 
perience (Chicago: University of ( 


eago Press, 1935), pp. ix 4 166. 


This is a useful book which summa: 
what we know about language lear 
and more important, presents it 
ample illustrations so that the tea 
ean apply it. It ean therefore be 
fidently commended to teachers for | 
tical use. The book makes a good 
pression typographieally. I noted 


one printer’s error condicio for con 
on page 69. Contents are as folk 
Chapter I, Basie Concepts of the P: 
lem; Chapter II, Psychological P 
ciples; Chapter III, Language in F 
tion; Chapter IV, Looking Back. 
There will be little dissent from 

general facts and principles. We 
however eall attention to a few mat 
of practical importance. For instar 
under the heading Analogy he ealls 
tention to the many sentences one 
form on a sentence pattern by subst 
ing other ob jects, subjects, ete. \W 
attention has been called to this by ot! 
before him, it is dangerous for teac! 


to go very far in this direction unl 


they wish to run the risk of killing int 


est. It amounts really, as Hag! 

Palmer, and West give the scheme, t 
drill on verbs with varying nouns, | 
nouns, possessives, ete. Other tea 

used only the pronouns and we know 

fatal this was to interest. The value 
ean get from such ‘‘ building blocks’’ 
language is by calling the student’s 
tention to the type patterns as u! 
which the student must master if 
wishes proficiency. But there are m: 
more patterns than Hagboldt menti 
We can use e.g., the sliding synopsis 


the verb and along with each form 
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riate adverb(s), or adverbial tions. In fact we can determine neither 
suit the tense, ete.; or we can the aims of the course nor the methods 
sitions with the personal pro- to be used before we know something of 
they follow in the paradigm, the calibre of the class. Both aims and 
can use along with the sliding methods would necessarily be quite dif- 
1@ proper possessive adjective ferent in a fast, a slow, or a mixed sec 
ny the noun used in each, ete. tion from the first day, when we begin 
ese are however grammatical ex- with teaching pronunciation, to the end. 
we know that these drills to The range of studies and authorities 
ve must be short and must call quoted and excepted is wide but not wide 
tion of parts of the sentence by enough. Of his own entourage, for in 
, stance, which he knows best, he has 
s psychological hints to students omitted reference to Buswell’s significant 
Hagboldt should not follow only — study of the eye fixations in silent read 
ten paths but extend these valu- ing. 
ts. For instance there is the He tried to keep a wise balance as 
spacing his reviews on the part between extensive reading for content 


tudent; of reading not only and intensive reading for mastery, and 


t when he gets tired of this, of does very well at it. Here too there are 


he lips, which is better than the numerous devices for the teacher which 


sthetic speaking; als Ww 
he speaking ulso how to might have been mentioned e.g., the use 
st value from writing down 
had ae - of large amounts of reading day by dav 

he has had to look up, not in = 
I for vocabulary acquisition, skill in get 
because to see these would , 
ting the meaning from the page, and the 

cognition only, but not recall et 
: assignment each day of the first page of 


the assignment for accurate translation 

dt does not take up as impor- ; 

and for eontrolled speaking exercises, 

question as the sectioning of ) 
. . ete., in order to insure the acquisition of 

o fast and slow sections at all. 

; habits of accuracy. 

ir practice 1S as important as 


ce or principle which he men- Miami University C. H. HANDSCHIN 
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Kelley ate. 


‘*Results of 
Frae 


Pittsburgh 


MANWILLER, CHARLES FE. 


Brueckner Diagnostic Test in 
Decimals, ’’ 


Pittsburgh: 


and 
No. 5 


Education, 


tions 
Board of 


175. 


Schools, 
Publie 1935). pp. 157 

The author presents a detailed analysis 
of difficulties in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, ete., of fractions and deei 
Brueckner Diagnostic Test 


mals for the 


in Fractions and Decimals, 


SHERMAN D. Effect of Im 
in Readina Tt por the Intelli 


Children, Bulletin of 


Kansas City, Kansas: Uni 


SCRUGGS, 
prove ment 
dence ofr Nearo 
Education 
versity of Kansas, 1995), 29 pp. 
The 


202 


author presents data relative to 


the fifth grade in ten 


Negro 


Kansas, fron 


pupils of 


classes in six elementary schools 


of Kansas City, which he 


concludes that reading produce 


in the reading 


not only an improvement 


ability of pupils but an improvement in 


aus measured by the test 


their intelligence, 
of intelligence employed in this investi 


vation. 


Serer, IRENE S., AND OTHERS. The Scien 
tist Looks at the Emotionally Unstable 
Child, Parts 1 and Il, Child Research 
Clinie Series Langhorne, Pennsvl 
vania: Child Research Clinie, The 
Woods School, 1935), 22 pp., each. 
These two bulletins contain four stud 


ies of the emotionally unstable child: be 


n 

| | 

| 

iy 

\\ 

t 

37 pp.; 78 pp.; 57 pp.; respec. 

tivels 

tist 

| 

eure 

| 
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havior problems in children, the endocrine 
aspects of emotionally unstable children, 
family situations in relation to the emo 
tionally unstable child, and play tech 


niques in ehild analysis. 


Smitu, C. EBBLEWHITE. The Construc 
tion and Validation of a Group Test of 
Intelligence using the Spearman Tech 

Bulletin No. 5 (Toronto 5: De 
partment of Edueational Research, On 


tario College of Education, 1935), 56 


The author after discussing the prob 
lem of measurements presents data relat 
ing to the first trial run of a test of in 
telligence, a second trial, the experi 
mental edition, the preparation of the 


final edition, and norms. Bibliography. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
ro ek, Kann M. ‘* The Formal Rating 
hlementary-School Principals,’’ 
klementary School Journal, XXXV 
June, 1935), pp. 735-746. 
rhe author presents the results of a 
juestionnaire sent to 191 cities on prac 


tices relating to principals, 


Wa We WALLACE. ‘* The Support 
of Fresh-Air Classes during the Eco 
ression,’’ Elementary School 


Jo a XXXV_ (April, 1935), pp. 
OUT 
Ihe t ' presents the results of a 


questionnaire to 29 mid-western, eastern 
ithern eities on the support ot 


fresh-air classes during the depre SSion. 


WATERMAN, IVAN R., AND MELBO, IRVING 

R. **A Plan of Procedure for the Eval 
Reading,’’ Ele 
mentary School Journal, XXXV (May, 


1935), pp. 662-674. 


uation of Textbooks 


ITIONAL RESEARCH [| Vol. 29, Ni 

The authors present a discussion w 
appropriate illustrative materials of 
work of the California State Curricul 
Commission in the selection of sel 
text books, 


METHODS 


Fitpes, R. BE. Blackboards and The 
Use,’’ Elementary School Jour 
XXXV (June, 1935), pp. 760-767. 
The author presents the data for 

uses of the blackboard made by 100 « 

mentary school teachers based upon 
detailed record of the uses of the bla 
bourd made by those teachers for 


period of one week. 


ILARTMAN, GrorGE W. ‘‘Comparat 
Pupil Gains under Individual Conf: 
ence and Classroom 
Journal of Educational Psycholov 
XXVI (May, 1935), pp. 367-372. 
The author presents the results of 

experimental study of the individual a: 

class methods of teaching eduecatior 


psychology in which he finds that in f 


out of six measures of pupil achievement! 


the class method group did better wor 


Orro, Henry J., AND MELBY, ERNES' 
An Attempt to Evaluate the Thre 

of Failure as a Factor in Achiey 
ment,’’ Elementary School Jour? 


XXXV (April, 1935), pp. 588-596. 


The authors report the results of 
experimental study condueted with 
pupils and 18 classes in four typi 
school systems of northern Illinois fr 
which they conelude that children w 


are told that they will be in the follow: 


grade next semester do as well as thos 


who are reminded that they must do ge 


work or fail. 


Instruction,"’ 


| 
| 
— 
== 
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Epwarp F. ‘* Teaching Com 
ns: Reduectio ad Absurdum,’’ 
Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 
7-427. 
a study of teaching combina- 
100 teachers in the 525 publie 
ls in the State of Ilinwuis, the 
Phi nis very little standardization 
she . is situation for the training 


vement of teaching. 


ele Rosert O., AND GiILBerT, LUTHER 
‘*Voeabulary Growth m American 
in the Secondary School,’’ 
Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 
10-445 

thor presents the results of the 

itiv tion of two forms of a word mean 
ifer st, emphasizing the importance of 


ym,’ ! n the study of history. 


CURRICULUM 
PRANK N. ‘*An Analysis of 
at t Basis of the Activity Curriculum,’’ 
ut entary School Journal, XXXV 
Mav, 1935). pp. 655-661 
ent ithor presents a critical analysis 


or + 
vity coneept. 


0 GAN, PATRICIA AND FImITZGER 
JAMES A. ‘*Composition Errors 
| n Letters Written by Children outside 
School,’’ Elementary School Jou: 
XXXV (June, 1935), pp. 768-775. 
‘uthors present an analysis of the 


i errors of 4500 letters writt« n 


outside ot school. 


H. W. ‘* The Offering in Trade, 
tional, and Technical Schools,’’ 


| Review, XLIIT (May, 1935 


+} 


lor presents an analysis of the 


offerings in a selected group 


of ninety-three trade and vyoeational 


schools, 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Evalua 
tion of the Integrated Currieulum in 
the Upper Grades,’’ Eleme ntary School 
Journal, XXXV June, 1935), pp. 5S3 
587. 

From a study of the achievement of 
pupils in the new-type and standard type 
schools, the author coneludes that the 
newer practices are as adequate as the 
standard practices for the acquisition of 
the skills and habits of the instrumental 
subjeets of reading, language, and arith 


metic, 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND 


SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 

ANDERSON, JOUN E ‘*The Effect of 

Item Analysis upon the Discriminative 

Power of an Examination,’’ Journal 

of Applied Psychology, XIX (June, 

1935), pp. 237-244 

From a comparison of the scores made 
on the rejected and retained items with 
the score made on the total test and other 
criteria, the author finds that the rejected 


items have lower reliability and validity 


CARNEY, LANDIS; ZUBIN, JOSEPH, AND 
KATZ, SIKGFRIED Empirical Evalu 
ation of Three Personality Adjustment 
Inventories,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI May, 1935), pp. 
2021-330, 
The authors offer data on the validity 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
the Page Questionnaire of Schizophrenic 
Traits, and the Maller 


Sketches. 


Character 


DEWEY, JOSEPH C. ** The Validity ot 
Standardized Spelling Seales,’’ Els 
mentary School Journal, XXXV May 


1935), pp. 675-681 


No.1 
the 
O 
i 
10 
| 
] 


pupils 


Test 
hole 
r 
ent 
at 
( M 


nve 
i 
| 
(re et 


AOURNATI 


OF EDU 


ithor presents data to show that 
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Klementary 


Edueation,’? Element 

irdized ling senles frequently School Journal, XXXV (June, 1% 
curricular validity for particular pp. 747-759. 

ind classes A listing of the sources of mate 


a relating to elementary education. 
IRVING. ‘Personality rraits by 
l I'he Analysis of the Total 
Seores and Kevs of the Bern SHANNON, J. R. ‘* Demonstration Tea 
r Personality Inventoryv.’’ Journal ing and Directed Observation,’’ 
W ducati Peucholaay XXVI cational Method, XIV April, 19 
rans py O73 278 
ithor | The 


K., ol 
eational 
Jo a kad 


XXVI 


0 


May 


cational 


1935), 4 


presents a statistical study 


Personality Inventory. 


** Predictive 


Interest 
Psy 


t res] nscs men why 

nt Strong Vocational 
st in 1827 and 1032 in which he 
ne f llege seniors 
el within f veurs 
luation 

Te Fores 

BROTILE! 


uvl-Sel 


ool 
XLII] 


Differs nees 


in 
on 


May, 


ir oft pre 
Stiunt ns the iut rs present 
ml SO] girls from 
nel ie ft t bovs excel irls 
ent in plane geometry in all 
rn n hie Webb 
lest t the ¢ eption of 
fur ental definitions in 

\ re laut nl 

| ALEXANDEI 

le to tl Literature on 


nuthor discusses the Purposes 


forms, and manner of conducting den 


stration teaching from an analysis 


thirtv-one of the best studies of this s 
jeet. 


SMITH, Dora V., AND oTHERS ‘* The ¢ 


tributions of Research to Teaching 
Curriculum-Making 
19335, 


Reading,*’ 


in English, 


through June, 


noaliah Journal, 


151 161. 


June, 1955), Py 


The third installment of the summ: 
of 


researehes relating 
English bn 


mittee 


» the ten hing 


prepared the research ¢ 
Ten 


oft 


the National Council of 


vlish 


SmMiru, Dora V., AND oTHERS ‘* The C 
tributions of Rese arch to Te aching “al 
Curriculum-Making 


in English, 


1934: | 
and Recreational Reading 
Journal, XNIV\N May, 1% 


through June, 


The second installment of the summ 


of researches relating to the 


teaching 
English. 


NEW TESTS 

BRUNER, HERBERT B., AND LIND 
AnTHuuR V. { Tentative Check I 
for Determinina the 


Held 


Positions 


| 
| 
4 
Long 
Fiat 
Cre 
reut 
The 
| 
Srrone, | 
Value 
g 
ers of Eng. | 
RE. Sex 
Achievement | . 
School Re mew, 
PP. uary, 
\fter Literat 
Enalish 
pp. 363 
( hl 


] RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 
ent ts on Forty Crucial World 
19 s. New York: Bureau of Pub 
s, Teachers College, Columbia 
ty, 1935. 
rpose of this cheek list is to 
luals to determine their own 
Ten toward some of the more im 


h social, eeonomie, and political 


(itu Junior Colleaes Compre- 


ramination: Test 1, Social 
Test 2, Biological Science: 
ss , English; Test 4, Physical Sei 
icago: Board of Edueation, 
Cow tests present a series of compre 
ensurements of achievement in 
J f the basic subjeets at the junior 
‘ 
LATS 
AND OTHERS. Tests foi 


n andinag of the Scientific Vethod 


\ Madison, Wisconsin: Wis 
‘ Edueational Association, Insur 
en lilding, 1935. 

thors of these tests present a 


problems in which students are 
C to recognize and control Important 


their solution. 


W., AND Gray, W. S Basi 


Tests: Word-Recognition Set 

’ Chieago: Seott, Foresman and 
! 

" rpose of this test is to help the 

Sscover the progress and needs 


IND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


of individual children in the recognition 


of basic words, 


Hlome Information Blani prepared by 
Lincoln School Staff. New York: Bu 
reau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1935. 

The purpose of this blank is to supply 

a comprehensive preture ot the home 


background of the child. 


LiInpqguist, E. F., AND oTHERS. Jowa 
Every Pupil Tests of Basie Skills in 
Reading, Study, and Lanquaae, Grades 
6, 7, and 8: Test A, Silent Reading 

Test B, Vocabulary, 


Basie Study Skills prepared by J. 


Comprehension ; 


Llovd Rogers); Test CC. Basie Lan 


guage Skills prepared by H. 
Greene). lowa Citv, lowa: State Uni 


versity of Lowa, 19535. 

The authors present a series of tests 
illustrative of the materials en ploved in 
cooperative testing of the edueational 
achievement of pupils in the state of 


Iowa, 


Battery for Grade 1; Primary IT for 
Grades 2-3; Intermediate Battery for 
Grades 4-6: and Advanced Batters for 
Grades 7-8. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1935. 
These tests offer seres of mens 
ures Tor the continuous mensurement of 
achievement in all sul jects an yvrades ] 


through 8, 


| 
L935 : | 
poses 
ORLEANS, JACOB S., AND OTITERS Vetro 
ee politan Achievement Tests: Primary I j 
Ja Le? 
j 
| a 
aa 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
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lum, and of preparing individ 


for eon plete living Social-economt 


ention mu 
part of tl 
schools ar 
noteworth 
training 

of wid 


schools, a 


st be recognized “a8 an essen 


e edueational program, S&S 


seho svstems | ave devel 


programs of 


social and 


As a first step in the direct 


ng a central finding-list of s 
report has been prepared by 


Division for the Committes 


onomie Goals of America I 


chairman) and simultaneo 
the Mav Research Bulletu 
eertulre an overview of pres 


the bibliographic method 


The re port, therefore, consists 


riptive bibliography of so 


edueation n 170 schools 


school svstems, 1928-35. 


In Novel iber, the Researce} 


ed series of statements 


\ m Isst 
seribing briefly the school revenue 
apportionment systems of ten st 


une, 1934. In January, 1% 


econd pl let appeared deseril ing 
svstems ot fnancing publ element 
and secondary school systems in fift 
additional states. This series, ent 


with the 
school fina 

The Re 
tinued to 


econsultativ 


iblic atior 
the Nation 


rent msues of the Re view of Educatu 


‘inanee Systems,’*’ is prey 


eooperation of authorities 


nee im the several states. 


search Division has also 
cooperate In an editorial 
e capa itv with regard to 


is of certain departments 


al Edueation Association. 


st 


| 
3 
ye 
4 
nA 
ye Ohio. 
tion stands at the threshold of a period 
of reeonstructior . It will not suffice 
| rebuild what has heen destroyed—to | 
I n what has been lost Fundamental ‘ 
es must be introduced so that the | © 
1 mav have a vital part in the social n § 
economic readjustments now in prog 
This quotation is from the Fore 
f the January Research Bulleti Reser) 
h deals with one phase of the prob Social ) 
ot reeonstruction, the provisi m of Kelly 
able schoolhousing facilities. Entitled issued as 
‘<The Nation’s School Building Needs,’’ order to 
tunity that sehool-building construction 
offers to stimulate eeonomie recovery 
| bolic Works proj ts t 
\nother pr iblem of eduenti mal reeon 
Str tion is restoring the compensation of té 
tenchers to a professional basis. The find 
ings of the March Research Bulletin show 
n continu lecrease in the salaries paid 
in most tv school svstems. This survey 
f the salaries of sehool emplovees for 
on st 400,000 school emplovees in 
TOSO eifties The ta n it sho kd form 
t! basis for state and loeal studies to 
levelop adequate ind equitable salary 
\ third phase of edueational recovery 
thet of improving and vitalizing the 
Hb 
| 
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blished by the American Edu 
Research Association comprise 


s logy and Methods in the 


School and College,’’ Vol. 4, 
December, 1934. 
il Methods and Psychology 
the Elementary-School Sub 


Yor & February, 


ince and Business Administra 
" Vol. 5, No. 2, April, 1935 
logical Tests,’’ Vol. 5, No. 
ne, 1935. 
rteenth Yearbook of the De 
f Superintendence entitled 
Change and Edueation’’ was 
February [It recognizes a need 
entation of social thinking that 


lve the gap between theo- 


hiscussions of society and the 


emunds of the classroom. The 
the refore, neither a treatise 
nor an outline of a social 
ulum. The first seven chap 
the nature of reeent social 
summarize the efforts of so 
ist to change. The other 
S point out some of the im 
edueation of social and 
istments. 
luecational Research Service, 
the Research Division and 
ent of Superintendence, has 


lars in 1935: 


ren 
se ¢cireu 


ition Discussed in Lay Maga 
’ Cireulars No, 1 and 4, 19235. 


Mi summaries of articles in 


eantional gazines cover the 


m Deeember l, 1934, to 


hers’ Salaries in Suburban 
i Systems, 1934-35,’’ Cireular 
~, Mareh, 1935. The larger 
‘ the cireular consists of 
led tabulation reporting on 
salaries and certain other 
Ss, for all cities in the forty 
tropolitan distriets on which 
ires are available Table 


orresponding information for 


non-suburban school Systems in 
cities below 100,000 in population 
which subseribe to the Edueational 
Research Service. 

» **State School Legislation, 1934,’? 
Cireular No. 3, 1935. This circular 
is a digest ot legislation arranged 
nceording to nine topics. 

‘*Reeent Trends in Publie Eduea- 
tional Expenditures and Other Gov 
ernmental Expenditures,’’ Cireular 
No. 5, April, 1935. This cireular 
brings together certain recent find 
ings concerning expenditures for 
public education and the combined 
expenditures for other governmentat 
Services, 

This department is indebted for the 

preceding summary statement to W. G. 


Carr, director of the Research Division. 


Social Intelligence A In December, 
1933, a committee of the National Educa 
tion Association on the social-economic 
goals of America, with F. J. Kelly as 
chairman, set forth ten such goals: 

l. Hereditary strength 
2. Physical security 
4. Participation in an evolving culture 
a. Skills, technics, and knowledge 
b. Val ies, Standards, and outlooks 
t. An active, flexible personality 
Personal initiative 
b. Discriminating judgment and 
choice 
ce. Flexibility of thought and eon 
duct 
d. Individual differences 
e. Coéperativeness 
5. Suitable o« cupation 
a. Guidance 
b. Training 
ce. Placement and advancement 
6. Eeonomie security 
7. Mental security 
Equality of opportunity 
9. Freedom 

10. Fair play 

The Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, May, 1935. as in 
dicated elsewhere in this department, is 
a descriptive bibliography of 265 refer 
ences on ‘‘Creating Social Intelligence, ’’ 


reporting some of the outstanding work 


| | 
; 
ri 
| 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
s, 
‘ 
| 
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of the schools which is consciously di 
rected to the attainment of social, eco 


nomic, and civie objectives 


Psychological Tests. Those who may 
be of the opinion that the testing move 
ment has lost some of its impetus of a 
few vears ago will find it necessary to 
correct such an impression on examina 
tion of the June, 19535, number of the 
Re ou or kad cational Research, which 
covers L053 references dealing with pss 
chologieal tests intelligence, aptitude, 
personalitv, and eharacter) during the 
last three-vear per 

The next five numbers of the Rerieuw 
will summarize research in the following 
urens: buildings, grounds, equipment, 
and supplies, October, 1935; edueational 
tests, December, 1955; mental and physi 
eal development of children, February, 


student accounting, personnel, and 


lance, ril, 1986: and psychology of 
learning, general methods, and supervis 


bearbook of Classroom Teachers.—The 
nintl venrbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Edu 

on Association deals with the health 
of the teacher and is to be ready in June, 
Lone The chairman of the Committee in 
ehurge os Mary D. Barnes of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey The topies to be treated 
include: a summary of the literature on 
this sul ject; the tencher’s health in rela 
tion to pupil, instruction, ndministration, 
und community; treatment and training 


if teachers as thev affect health: selee 


tion of teachers and state laws relating to 
their health: se environmental eondi 
tions; personal enith practices: non 
school environmental faetors: spiritual 


s: and the work of per ifessional or 
anizations and school communities in the 


interests of the health of tenchers 
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Yearbook of School Law.—The Th 
Yearbook of School Law, 1935, edit 
and published by M. M. Chambers 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is 
narrative topical summary of decisions 
the higher courts in all states of ¢ 
United States of America in cases it 
ing school law, as reported during 
preceding year. The topics covert 
as follows: the rights and duties 
pupils and parents; teachers: cert 
tion, appointment, the teacher’s 
tract; teachers: tenure, retirement, w 
men’s compensation; tenure in New ) 
State; local district boards and offi 
county school administration; aequisit 
of real property for school purposes 
school contracts, other than for ten: 


services: 


the tort liability of schoo 
tricts and of school personnel; s 
distriet debts; taxation for public 
eation; the creation and alteratior 
school districts; state school admin 
tion; and higher edueation, Thirt 
other persons prepared sections of 
Yearbook. The fourth vearbook wil 


pear early in 1936, 


The Workbook. The Society for ¢ 
riculum Study has issued a yearbo 
The Workbook as the April 22, 19 
number of the Curriculum Journal 
cial organ of the Society. The cont 
tors to the vearbook are: H. G. G 
Wendell Vreeland, Arthur G 
Angela M. Broening, Bess Goodyk 
L. J. Brueckner, Carter V. Good, 
S. A. Courtis, Chairman. 

Curriculum Committees.—The 8 
for Curriculum Study has at work 
mittees dealing with a number « 
portant areas and problems: cout 
study, textbooks, new economic mate 
teacher-training, bibliography, the 
of tests, higher edueation, the erty 
eurriculum, integration, and stat 


curriculum programs. The May 22, 


| 
ion, June, 1936, 
| 
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» Th the ¢ rriculum Journal eon 
‘ ty ts of the membership and work 
rs ittees, 
_* mittee on Courses of Study. 
ions li. B. Bruner, ecolleets annually 
af * to 4000 courses of study. eval 
it t and publishes a selected list 
ny t ” Journal, 
‘ ( mittee on “Textbooks, with 
hies lerriott as chairman, publishes in 
rt Journal an annual list of 
s KS, Stressing the elementary 
lary school levels. 
w \ ( mittee on Teacher Training, 
fl rs ait nirmans! Ip R. I). nnett, 
1isit uv t | romote and coordinate 
Poses n seven areas: 
ling curriculum materials in 
phvsiology, sociolog and 
| ted fields whieh should he in 
t professional trainin ot 
tenchers problems related to 
ear curriculum for elementary 
the pattern of training appro 
birt r the ive-veur curriculum = for 
t hers; compilation of a list 
0 s concerned with teacher-train 
i lt in which research is needed : 
al College currieulum, as the 
the four-vear teacher-train 
oe the setting up of vouls 
tition to serve isu ides in 
nd organization of eurrieuluyr 
nd special adaptations of the 
ning eurriculum for verv su 
nt ents 
( ' ( ! ttee on Bibliography, under 
G ) repares an annual bibliog 
the curriculum, which is pub 
e ¢ Jo a 
‘ on Higher Edueation 
Peik as e} rman expects ti 
\ erview of the extent of en) 
ition taki piace to 
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The Committee State-Wide 
under Paul R 


survey of all states 


on Currie 


Hanna, is 


making a and terri 


tories of the United States for the follow 


ing purposes: (1) to make available a 


cross section of the eurriculum practices 


of the forty eight states and the terri 


tories; (2) to discover the fundamental 


objectives of state eurriculun programs ; 


+) to point out and to elaborate basic 
philosophies and practices which SeCeCTH 
Significant; and (4) to give more detailed 
information about some of the more 


features of 
The 


» study will involve such topies 


promising innovations and 


certain state curriculum 


programs, 


as: (1) the organization of the state de 
partment of education and of the entire 
State system of education to discharge 
the funetion of curriculum making; (2 


the organization of allied educational and 
lav agencies for participation in curris 
ulum making; +) the funetions of the 
state department of edueation in curric 
ulum making; (4) the social philosophy 
underlving the state eurriculaum program ; 
>) the f indamental objectives of n state 
prograr the « rri ulun and its con 
tents: and j the installation and ad 


nnual report of the Direetor the new 
tithe s President Creorge | Zook, of the 
American ( neil on Ed tien is pul 
lished m tit July number of the 
Educational Record, This r t outlines 
the work of the various <« mittees of 
the ¢ ineil, The grants received during 
the fiseal year closing April 30, 1935 


were = i “wes 
the Carnegie Corporation, a 
rant S45 for stu f Jibrar 


| | 
| 
| 
7 
| 
| 
| 4 
ministration of the curriculum. | a 
imerican Council on Education.—The 
| igher education, and to divide ES 
sues into two groups (those on ‘ES 
Sf inion ivreement ane 
\ ther is difference of I | indation for thre 
\dvancement of Teaching. a of 
$5,000 for the continuation of certain 
5 
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studies related to the survey of modern 
language teaching. 

From the General Edueation Board, 
for the use of the Office of Edueation, a 
grant of $40,000 for the preparation of 
study materials for use in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camps. 

From the General Edueation Board, 
for the use of the Oftice of Edueation, it 
yrant of $30,000 for a study of the Youth 
blem 

From the General Edueation Board, 
for the use of the Committee of Twenty 
One of the Regi mal Accrediting Asso 


ciations, a grant of $25,000 for a study 


of the formulation of tentative standards 
or guiding principles of secondary educa 
thor 

From the General Education Board, a 
grant of $500,000 for overhead expenses 


of a study of the care and education of 
American Youth 

From the Josiah Macey, Jr.. Founda 
tion, a grant of $5,000 for continued 
work of the Committee on the Relation 
of Emotions to the Edueative Process 

From the Payne Fund, a grant of 
$7,500 for preliminary study in conne¢ 


the poss ble establishment of a 
national edueational film institute. 


\ total of $617,000 for the year. 


Teachers of English.—The teaching of 
inglish in a changing curriculum is the 
general topie for the silver anniversary 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to be held in Indian 
lis, November 28-30, according to an 
nouncement made by the president, 
Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard Uni 
versity The general session on Friday 
morning will be concerned with the new 
silent reading movement in the schools. 
\ special session on Saturday will be de 


long-awaited 


voted to discussion ot the 
report of the Curriculum Commission of 


the National Council, just published 


under the title, An E rpervence Curric 

lum in English. W. Wilbur Hatfield of 
Chicago Normal College, chairman of the 
Commission, will preside. Because of the 


unique importance of the Commission ’s 


work in outlining a pattern curriculu 
English from kindergarten through | 
school this session will be of wide int 

est. Sectional meetings on college r 

ing, articulation, international relations 
creative writing, departmental organ 


tion, journalism, speech and dramatics, 


language problems, radio, research, 
other topics will oceupy Friday aft 
noon. All who are interested in rese: 
and in current educational problems 
invited to attend the convention whet 
or not they are members of the Nati 


Council. 


Conference on Higher Education. 
University of Oklahoma announces 
Southwestern Conference on Higher | 
eation, to be held at Norman, Nover 
14-16, 1935, on the general subject 
‘* Higher Education and Society.’” | 
cators among the guest speakers iny 
for the public sessions are Boyd H. B 
of Ohio State University, Willian 


Ogburn of the University of Chi 
Kathryn McHale of the American Ass 
ciation of University Women, and W. A 
Jessup of the Carnegie Foundation, Inst 
tutions of higher learning in Oklah 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mex 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas 


been invited to participate 


Administrators’ Conference. M 
than 1000 persons from 36 states 
tended the Sixth Annual School Ad 
istrators’ Conference, sponsored by 
Department of School Administratiot 
Creorge Peabody College for Teachers 
under the direction of Dennis H. © 
and Ray L. Hamon, June 24-26. 

The general theme for the Confer 
was concerned with ‘‘Current Prol 


in School Finance, Publie Relations, 


Teaching Staif, Curriculum, Child 


counting, and the Schoo! Plant.’’ As 


— 


RESE {RCH VEWS 


of an address by Superintend 


the Conferenes went on ree 


oring and requesting a 


participation by the federal 


nt in the support of publie edu 


\\ 


wt. 


in 


ls of psychiatry, 


T. Hlarris 
International 


The September 


kd ‘¢ ation 


the 


nsists of nine articles commem 


e 100th anniversary of the 


lliam Torrey Harris, who was 


tes Commissioner of Edueation 


f America’s truly great edu 


time when friends of publie 


not Numerous as now. 


1909, 


Journal. \ 


‘to promote a knowledge of 


= 
cholodgica 


new 


tions of individual psychology 
medicine, pss 
criminology, and 
the 
id 


\dler as 


under 
uitional Journal of Indit 


Alfred 


is announced 


with 


‘ 


rnal is published in Chicago by 
| Publieations and is in the 
Englisl counterpart of the 


VA tech ift fu d al 


» & German publication, which 


d his associates have issued 
since 1915. Dr. Adler is now 
e chair of Medieal Psvehol 
Island Medieal College, and 
taken first steps toward be 
(merican citizen. 
oO Child Welfare.—tThe 
of the Iowa Child Welfare 
fatio t total of 
ed in bulletin of the State 
f lowa, New Series No. 767. 
+, 1954. The subdivisions of 
iphy are as follows: general 


larger 
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development and methodology, nutrition, 
physical growth and anthropometry, child 
psychology, preschool! education, parent 
edueation, character education, coopera 
studies, reviews and abstracts, and 
An 


present 


tive 
deseriptions and popular bulletins. 
The 
is George D. Stoddard who sue 


Bird T. 


author index is included, 
direetor 
the late Baldwin. 


ceeded 

Research at the University of Toronto. 
the 
the Department of 
at the 


For several one of major 


vears 
problems of Eduea 
University of 


Py ter 


tional Research 


Toronto, whose director is Sandi 
ford, has been the analysis of the funda 
This 
the 


mental bases of test construction. 


interest is represented especially in 
fifth of a series of bulletins published boy 
the 


No. 1. 


Department : 
On the 
Terthooks 
Lana 
West, 1934. 
No. 2. A Critical E 
English. 
and others, 1934. 

The Validation of Test 
John <A. Long 
ford, 1935. 
Definition 

West, 1935. 
The Construction and Validation 
Test of Inielliae nee 


Spearman 


Counting of New Words in 
Teachina Fore tdi 
Swenson and M. P. 


for 


Ades. 


Basic 


Swenson 


aminatio oT 


M. P. West, E. 


Items. 


and Peter Sandi 


Michael 


Vocabulary. 


0 a Group 
Using lechniq 
(. Ebblewhite Smith, 1935. 


the 


The establishment of the Department 


made pos 
sible in 1981 by grants from the Carnegie 


of New York. 


of Educational Research was 


Corporation 


Veeded Research in New Yorl 
The State Edueation Department of New 
York a rather 
isunl «¢ by 
third bulletin pointing out Needed Edu 
Research in New Yor] 
the staff of the 


State 


State has continued un 


dueational service ISsuIng & 


State. It 
Eduea 


cater 


was prepared by 


of 

00, 

Ss 

st 

Pe 

| 

page 

gr 

n 

at 

ne 

| 
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tional Research Division under the dire 
tion of the Committee on Cooperation in 
Kdueational Re senren, Of which G 1). 
Straver of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman. The bulletin in 
cludes a list of 31S studies reeently com 
pleted, with a bearing on edueational 
problems in New York State The prob 


lems for investigation are listed under 


the lhe lings of historieal studies, spe 
met ‘is nstruetion and organizn 
thor educational sveholog and ehild 
af tests nil test no, subjects 
ndary ed ition, te her edueation, pro 
fessional status f teachers, | eher eduen 
tion, s | Iministration, sehool man 
agement enlt ml sical education 
l aspects of edueation, moral and 
relig 4 lueation nunl md vo 
tional ed n. professional edueation 
eept ‘ hiren, libraries ne 
rending 

he ch Olio ‘ Mdueational 
Res Department of the Ohio I 
t \ssociation issur ts ant 
klet, rey ting mvesti 
~ plete neler Wily 

nt pies ire obtainable tron 


versit t lut 
Vatione the Kducation o 
Teach { nm aut n of Con 
Federal Offies ka if oncdueted a 
nvestigation tencher edueation 
in the Unmuite ! re rts \\ 
the Dress nt ected tron 
‘ t te ‘ ratios , 
ther nstitut ns © ‘ lenrnin 


the 


es le 


| Vol. 


the college 


tenchers in the United States. 


11S pues. 


authors am 


Personnel 
s. Priee 25 
tblic schools « 


udent personnel-pros 


utions, 


cation C 


eents, Currieu 
teachers coll 
ila in wut 
colleges, 
wation of te 
teachers, 
at n of tense 
ld bv f 
professional 
Veqgro Te 
pages. 
on 
tration 
Niudies } 
pages. Priv 
ré ession 
e United S 
hers 
te hing i 
if il 


and imtery 


re port pre 


of the S 


Bulletin No 


ates Office ot 


personne! 


\ 


country, and fron 


public-se 


lio rphy on 


selected and annot 


nearly one-fourth of 
proximately halt = 

Vol. I, Selected 1) 

| Eaucation of Teachers, (ZZ! V 

jects 
United States, 225 ents, 
Teacher personnel in t 
Caited States, 
tive teachers, and st 
higher edueational instit=_! 
Vol. LLL, Teacher 
D47 pages. Price 60 
normal schools an : 
tencher-edueation ( 
sities, colleges, and 
training school in tl 
ers, summer sessions 
mte Work n the 
mlucational philosoy t 
members in schools 
ention f teachers, 
Vol. IV, Kducatio 
nthe fed Ntates 
cents. Eight chapt 
problems in teacher 
Vol. V, Special S 
cation of Teachers, 
cents Ilistor ft 
ention teachers 
the emdluention at 
through mensurement 
student welfare and 
Jos M Uni tivities, library facilities of teachers 
ves, rending umterests of teachers 
ation of teachers, prepara! 
of terehers for small rural schools, t 
ing of teachers in rope, and sur 
of cooperative studies in edueation 
tenchare 
\ Vi. / mad Interpretat 
855 pages summary 
tion of the entire survey 1 
by the associate director 
S. Evenden 
Graduate Study. 
| _ 1934, of the United Stim of | 


] RESEARCH NEWS AN 


Walton C 


al 


John, is an exten 
analysis of Graduate 


ersities and Colle aes in the 


‘tates. It is pointed out that with 
nary expansion of such fields 
ture, industry, commerce, and 
P vraduate study and research 
‘ e direction of applieations of 
knowledge to immediate prob 
er than toward general prin 
5 | s meant the study of many 
problems and the de 
- t f research in American insti 
than to attend German and 
versities Such factors ex 
large mensure the decrease in 
\ n foreign languages as require 
the Ph.D. degree and the estal 
professionalized Doetors’ de 
s Ed.D. Eng.D., 
eport aintains that there has 
: ible overexpansion of grad 
ents in American institu 
question as to how 
re universities and 
vrant the Ph.D degree should 
t it extent work should be 
Undoubtedly five or ten 
ters in highly specialized field 
i better than fiftv weak de 
vering this area. The Mas 
; eis awarded by 160 sehools. 
. ted out that the discover 
some Doctors’ prol 
12 004 Masters t pies 1s 
ill s hihcanes suyvest 
the graduate student in mat 
st lo consick ible re in 
tin in eceptable thesis prob 
soing facts imply that a rather 
lem of articulation exists he 
yraduate imstitutions and some 
graduate colleges, The choices 
ate school requires real thought 


DCOMMUNICATIONS 


and guidanee, for whieh 


Some assistance 


is available in the elassified lists of 
higher institutions prepared by the Asso 
American 


ciation of and in 


Universities, 
the reports prepared by R. M. Hughes for 
the American Council on Education. 

Doctors’ Studies De posited with the 
ication. Pamphlet No. 60 


of the United States Office of 


Of oT 


Education 
Theses in Educa 


Office for interlibrary 


isa list of 797 Doctors 


fion on file with the : 
loan, arranged alphabetically by author, 
mstitution. The total 
Masters” and 
posited with the Office of Edueation 


1727 


ind ut the 


subjeet and num 


ber of Doctors’ theses de 
Wits 


time of publication of 


Thesis Collection in the 


cation. The thesis colleetion to which 
reference has been 1 ule In another part 
of this department is described at some 


length by Ruth A. Gray in the following 


ra pos 

Since 1926 when the Office of Edueation 
bevun its series nnual bibliographies 
of research in edueation, a large propor 
tion ¢ the entries each vea have heen 


there ive been manv requests to borrow 
the theses ind Inquiries as to how they 
eould be secured \ rdingly in Au 
vust the Othee of Edueation re 
quested the sel ls of education of the 
( leges ind iniversities grantin grad 

te degrees, t place copies of their 
DD rs’ theses and outstanding Masters’ 


e librarv, where thev would be 


on fil nd available for interlibrary loan 
sine that t ‘ total of 1.748 theses 
in the field t ¢ eatiron, ml a few on 
general subjects, have been received. The 

! nye table ws thie 
classif n f the theses ilthough there 
is much verlapping n the subject matter 


‘ 
3 
Pamphlet No. 60. 
Office of Edu 
| 
M lly 
t 
| 
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which cannot be shown in such a broad 


classification scheme. Of the theses now 


on file, from 64 institutions, 7S7 


Masters’ and 


were 


presented for L000 for 


Doctors’ degrees; 1,422 were from col 
leves and universities and 374 fron 
tenchers 767 were printed and 


1029 were manuscript theses 


Several institutions have made the 
Office of Edueation library a depository 
for all of their theses dealing with any 
worked 


New York 
College, 


phase of edueation This has 
well, It was naugurat by 
Pennsylvania 


State 


Boston University, Syracuse University, 


ind ti University of West Virginia. 
One nstitution refers all requests for 
in of such theses to the Of Several 


institutions place on file in this li 


tion, amony them, 
iversity), Catholie University 


if Amerien, and George 


\ number of theses have heen depos 


library by graduate students 
borrowed theses themselves, or 
seen the list of theses in the 
urrent numbers of School J fe, and who 
results of their own 


available for other stu 


in its annual bibliog 


| I of research in education, marks the 


theses received during that vear with an 


isterisl pamphlets have also 
been issued dealing with theses available 
for lout ist of recent theses in edu 

tion and available for loan, which was 


issued in December, Leal: and Doctors’ 


theses in education, a list of 797 theses 
deposited with the hdueation 


and available for loan The latter in 


ITIONAL RESEARCH [| Vol. 29, N 


eluded theses received before Septet 
15, 198 


Current 


t, and was issued in June, 19 
Life. 


Edueat 


numbers of School 
the Oftice of 
selected list of the 


Masters’ 


official organ of 
most 


Doet 


include a 


cently received and 
theses. 
these 


In addition to bibliograp! 


typewritten lists are prepared show 
the most recently completed theses in s 
cial fields, in answer to requests fr 
students and faculty members of inst 
tions of higher education. 
to secure, for example, a list of rece 
theses on file in the library on teach 
techniques, elementary English, proble 
on methods of grading, or on similar su 


cts, 


The collection is in constant use u 
library by students, some of whom 
to Washington especially to use it, 
members of the staff of the Office of | 
throughout 


students 


cation, and by 


eountry who borrow the Ses on inte 


librarv loan. Since 1932 a total of | 


loans have been made by mail. 


The following eolleges and universit 
listed alphabetically, are represented 
American, Art 
Mawr, Buffalo, ¢ 
University of Amer 
Color 
Cornell, D 


gton, Georgia, Har 


the thesis collection: 
sas, Boston, Bryn 
fornia, Catholie 
Chicago, 


Cincinnati, Colorado, 


State Teachers, Columbia, 
ver, George Washin 
ton, Harvard, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, | 
diana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kans 
Kansas State Teachers, Kentucky, Li 

ville, Loyola, Maine, Marywood, Mi 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, N 
Mexico, New Mexico State Teachers, N 
York College for Teachers, N 
York, North Carolina College for Wor 

Northwestern, Ohio State, Oregon, Ge 


Penbody Coll cre for 


state 


Penns 
Pittsbu 


Teachers, 
vania, Pennsvivania State, 


Presbyterian College of Christian Ed 


South Carolina, South 


Rutgers, 


tion, 


It is poss bl 


es 
brarv al t t t Cn 
for Te rs 
research made 
In order to give as wide publicity as 
possible to this research collection, the 
Oftice of Education, 


NAI 


of 


RESE 


{RCH NEWS 


THESES IN THE OFFIC! 


schools 


ation 
dicals 
ping 
I 
atio 
nal 
at 
ik 
ate 
grapt 
el 
t 
atic 
t 
at 
rking 


Masters’ Doet« 


28 

l 

7 
l 

5 

26 

17 29 

2 l 

10 

1 


7 i 
6 

14 2 
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OF; 


EPUCATION LIBRARY, AS OF JULY 1, 1935 


Nubject Masters’ Doctors’ 


Occupations 6 5 
Parent education 1 2 
Part-time education l 

Personality training 6 
PI eal education . ' 24 
Placement 5 5 
Play l l 
Practice teaching 4 8 
Pr ipals i 
Private schools l l 
Professional education ° i 3 
Progress in schoo , 14 
-’romotions 


heading 10 15 
R acd Interests 7 
R ation 11 
Religious educat 10 26 
Reports and ri 6 
Researel ‘ l 
Retardat i 
Rewards a 2 
Rural educat 6 1 
Safety ecducat 1 
Sel i buildings and 

quip 6 Is 
anes 
Scier 14 
Se ndary ed itior 1 8 
Pex at ! l 
rt? 1 | 
Socia es 7 
So educa nal 
6 
Sta ed itional 2 
st ect < 
St Is 2 
Su me schoo l 
Sul 17 
lea trai 2 "6 
Teacher sery 7 
lea ‘ rt atic 
lea rs a 1 
Peaches ad 7 
I's mer 2 
r salar l 7 
Is te re 2 
I's aids 
Is 


N 
I 
ion 7 25 
: 19 1 
; 
| 
tit Psy gy 14 80 ! 
sibl ‘ Publicity 4 2 5 
hing 11 2 4 
lems 15 20 
1 
16 
14 
es 
9 
) 
‘ ¢ 
‘ 
2 lextbooks . . 24 
18 13 Transportation l 4 
nha . i Vacations 1 
one 12 16 Visual eduentio: 10 
l 4 Voeab ar 4 
10 Vocational educatis 7 
Ls 
3 [Tota 787 1009 
| = 
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Cul rnin, Stant S se, Teacher 
{ Ile Universit Temple 
Tennesse. Tulane Vir Vir n 


The | rary ects ina is vailable 

‘ ns tnt sf ts theses f 

the nstitutions Ww now issue il 
str ts 


neement of Te ny, includes a dis 
The Salaried Professor in 
the Learned Professions, *’ The seetion 
thy report iling wit the snlaried 
profess ends as Lows 
| ‘ obler nstring t it ing 
nmi women si tel pre 
mare for thre pProtess nial res] nsibili 
ties has been attacked differently in dif 
ferent oes tions t «lifferent ft mes, nel 
s fur f ; iving been solved for an 
ther Certain elements of the 
solution, owever, are beginning to te 
clenr The sal niversit professor 
Ss destined t ‘ | n important n 
thre hele y ndenes 
ft vht for he tracditionalls 
Stumds. the 1 st tant position mn 
the | fessional the 
le lores] ¢ rt in nal mat 
ters \s sur ‘ res tie qual hen 
tions ut «als tlhe limitations. of his 
type. Possessing infinitely greater knowl 
rel than laviian 
enn ever ft re subpeet 
tive temptat eontusing§ the part 
\ ‘ n VS test wit ti hole aft 
w lite we il now so litth Soldiers 
bankers itors cite if 
stant s—rennnot safel be left 
to themselves ‘ e liable, in all 
nest t lentifv the ell-beit of the 
( nit vil t tof them parte 
nstitution tion professional 
eoteria., or s | «lass Under eonditions 


ROW | Pol. 29 


lend, he 


mre nsil ility 
well-informed and 
eounter to or 
ues. Nor is he ob] 
fellow profession 
if life Equally 
ed finally by 
en. He helps to: 
vern, | iblie opin 


cal ation indi 


bar admission req 


anti-Semitism, and 


deve ents at 


neces, 


her of law sehool 


e required te 


rallel columns, 


S2 full-time 


ted States and t 


f-supporting stuck 
Is in whi 
n rrent clerksl 


erican Law Sel 
if ns f the Car 


wit! leg ] 
rs Comes of 
nu the present re 
eharge upon 4a] 


| 
must inevitably sl 
those who are les as 
etherent lle n ‘ 
aa 
\\ but he ennnot 
olvteet! ‘ ti 
ston, West Texas professional coll H 
sstrte Teachers, West \ rvinin, Wiseonsin, to re kon only 
and Yale he is in the wel ' 
ther he is ju 
structed, common 
but he does not g 
The review of tc: 
real progress in 
the ted Ntat and Canada for the the law ss ils Comparative ta 
‘ 
\ Reed published show the presen requirements for 
the Carneok Foundation for the Ad sion to the bars of each of the s 
states and Canadi 
changes in the num iis 
different types, and of their students 
since TS The individual schools 
attendance, and the 
plete the course, (== 
schools of the Uni |). 
full-time law schools of Canada, the 
tire or SO, schools in 
country that ffer instruetion at lhe 
convenient Tor se] nts 
and the 6 Canad 
st vients serve 
n law office 
An appendix shows the number of | 
vers in the several states and Can: 
provinces at suecessive census «i 
quotes the current standards of 1 
American Bar Association and of 1 
Association of Ar 
and lists the public 
Foundation denling 
“umd cognute matt 
publications, melus 
mav be nel wither 
ention by mail or in persvun to the of 
of the Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave 
of popular self-government, the expert New York ¢ ty. 
| 


Fellowships. The Re 
he Secretary and of the Treas 
nd 1934, of the John Simon 

Memorial 
e, New York City, contain 


Foundation, 551 


led accounts of the publica 
omplishments of the fellows 


indation. The tenth annual 


ellowship awards was made in 
purpose of the Foundation is 


n Senator Guegenheim’s letter 


af madly hope that this Founda 
unee human achievement by 


ents to push forward the 


s of understanding, and will 
life by aiding them in the 
of beauty and taste. If, at 


f our lives, looking both back 
forward, we ean envision an 
succession of scholars, scientists, 
sts aided by the John Simon 
Memorial Foundation, de 
selves to these purposes, we 

at, with the help of our asso 
shall have accomplished the 


we had set before us, in mem 


ir son.’ 


Slater Fund and Nearo Education. 
lohn FL Slater Fund has published 

County Training Schools and 
Secondary Education fo; Veqroes 
South by E. E, Redeay. The 

ining school is shown in the 
he early fore-runner of the 
h sehool. The 


Mahel Carney of 


Foreword, 
Teachers 
Columbia University, outlines in 
‘sive Way certain of the prob 
Negro education and the contri 
the Slater Fund to the solution 


ficulties, 


tenth resident of the United 

person of African descent. 

e million Negroes, in other 
nstitute one-tenth of the total 
! Of the 31,500,000 children 


irs of age in our population, 
or another 10 percent 
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are colored, Proportionate comparisons 


end here, however, for as is commonly 
known, these three million children of th 
Negro race suffer most unfortunate dis 
crimination, Their school terms average 
2 months less than the white s« hool year ; 
attendance is difficult and irregular: en 
rollment is congested in the first three 


grades; buildings are dilapidated and 


inaccessible; and teaching equipment is 


meagre or lacking. Even more serious is 
the instructional situation under whieh 
large numbers of unqualified teachers are 
still retained and paid salaries averaging 
less than half of the white school salaries. 
Dominating all else is the problem of 
financial 
annual expenditure of $87.22 per child 


for the United States as a whole but an 


support, involving current 


annual expenditure of only $12.57 for the 
average Negro child. 
‘*The John F. Slater Fund. 


which County Training Schools have been 


under 


promoted, was the first educational foun 
dation in the United States to he «lke voted 
wholly to the edueation of Be 
ing first in the field it has naturally de 
veloped proneer characteristies and has 
worked out a number of basic principles 
adopted later by other philanthropic 
agencies. One of these has heen the prin 
ciple of building on the basis of reality 
and of 
where they were at the time of eor tact. 
when the 
Slater Fund bheeame interested in publie 


meeting people and conditions 
Twenty or more vears ago 


secondary edueation for Negroes public 
opinion in the South would hardly have 
tolerated the idea of secondary education 
for Negroes. It was qquite willing, how 
ever, to embrace the Suyyvestion of indus 
trialized schools in which the Ne 


of the period might he trained for yreate? 


gro vouth 
efliciency in farming, home-making and 
teaching. To devek p these self-same 
schools vears later into full-fledged high 
schools became a comparatively easy task 

Another basi f Slater 
Fund 


later foundations, has been the splendid 


principle 
police widely adopted since by 
indueed through its aid. 
hools, in 


‘ eoperation 


County Training general, 


throughout the vears of their existence 
have been supported only in part by 
Slater funds, much of the re maining cost 
being advanced by publie sehool officials 


trom local revenues, This has proved ud 


| 
\ | 
: 
\ 
| 
¥ 
| 

{ 
i} 


| 


most influential force in stimulating the 
interest and in the changing of attitudes 


of those responsible for the distribution 


of publie mone 


The major conclusions of the study are 


1. There has been amazing growth in 
secondary education in general during the 
period of this investigation In the 
Negro aspects of this growth the Slater 
Fund has exerted profound influence. 
Notwithstanding this progress, however, 
n 1938 there were still 190 eounties in 


the South entirelv without publie second 


arv facilities for Negroes. 
”. Publie high sehools for Negroes are 
and because of this smallness re 
quire special adaptation and modifieation 
t general secondary school procedure 


Negro children in rural areas do not 
vet share the same oy; | ortunity for se« 
ondary mluecation ns that afforded the 


Negro ehild in urban centers, 


Radio and Childrer Within the past 
vear the Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, 80 Broadway, New York City, has 
been founded by Phileo Radio and Tele 
vision Corporation to ‘‘further the ad 
vancement of radio and to seeure for 
every listener the full henefit and satis 
faction that ean be derived from the 
radio as an instrument of entertainment 
ind edueation,’’ with Pitts Sanborn as 
lirector The Institute has an advisory 
committee consisting of: Lyman Bryson, 
Professor of Edueation at Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University; Boake Carter, 
news commentator; Peter W. Dykema, 
Professor of Musie Edueation, Teachers 
College; Mr. Thomas H. Reed, Chair 
man of the Committee on Civie Edueation 
by Radio; Sigmund Spaeth, writer, mu 
sician and lecturer; Dr. Leveriag Ts son, 
Director, National Advisory Couneil on 
Radio in Edueation; and Mrs, Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg, Director of the Child 


Studv Association of America 


The Institute has published a study of 


the Radio and Ch ldren, by Sidonie M. 
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Gruenberg, and a Survey of Chil 
Radio Programs, by a special Radio ( 
mittee of the Child Study Associat 
America, of which Mrs. Gruenlh« 
director. 

In making the survey of current 
dren’s programs for the Institute, 
Radio Committee of the Child Study As 
sociation reviewed not only those 
grams designed expressly for chi 


but also certain adult programs of 


sible interest to children given at 
when they might be listening. The | 
mittee’s listing represents a grou] 
ion, based upon the diseussion of 
vidual reviews by members of the | 
mittee and their children, and the er 
which have developed out of the dis 
Sions, 

The Committee lists the following t 
eal children’s programs presented | 
major networks, which seem to meet 


ggested standards of emotional e 


sug 


sis, good taste, truthfulness, att 
and sentiment, language and qualit 
mdvertising: Singing Lady, N 
Rhymes, Terry and Ted, Roses 
Drums, Buck Rogers, Bobby Bens 
Billy and Betty, Let’s Pretend, 
Theatre, Junior Radio Journal, 
Puzzlers, and Chats About Dogs. 

It is emphasized that the listing 
tended only as a preliminary gu 
current programs; some progran 
included may be unobjectionable tf 
tain children, and some listed mists 
suitable for others. The ind 
child’s a 


terests must always be taken in 


ge and his special needs ar 


sideration by parents and teachers 
list will be brought up to date this 
and will be revised and amplified 

fustralian Secondary Education 
lowing its recent publication of t! 
ume entitled The Education of the 


lescent tn fustralia, the Australian 


| 


itional Research has set up 
ee which will undertake an in 
of the problems of seeond 

on It is hoped that, afte: 
meetings extending over a 
onths, the committee will be 
sue a report which will exercise 
influence over future develop 
secondary edueation in Aus 
e pr rt lems to be considered in 
jectives, types of secondary 


ulsory attendance in relation 


ry edueation, articulation, 


teaching methods, teaching 
nations, and guidance of 

( 
llolzinaer Unitary Trait 
0 uring the Spring of 1933 about 
ed tests were administered to 


pupils. One of these 
nsisted of about 700 children 
seheart schools, while the other 
nearly 400 children in the Thorp 
ry School at Chicago, Two 
lata have heen lected from 
groups, for which all inter 
ve been computed, running 
in number, Tables of 
rrelations and other con 
e been presented in the first 
nary reports The other 


e various analvses of the 


s 1 to 5 have been printed in 
torn in a limited edition, 

! v available to workers in fac 
Subsequent reports may 
ned when ready, These re 
cord of progress on the 

s Study at the Statistical 
Universit ‘ Chicago 


lication of results will 


ntended for workers espe 


in factor analysis, 
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A uniform charge of 60 cents for each 
report has been set, partially to defray 
the eost of re printing and mailing. The 
reports will be mailed post-paid as a set 
of tive for $3.00, or separately at $.60 per 
copy, and may be secured from Miss 
Frances Swineford, Department of Edu 


cation, University of Chicago. 


Cooperative Study of Fractions. 
G. M. Wilson of Boston University is 
sponsoring a codperative study in the 
teaching of useful fractions and has 
available at cost certain materials for use 
in this project. He points out that, in 
life, fractions are much simpler than in 
the average school, since 97 percent of 
adult usage is covered by halves, fourths, 
thirds, eighths, twelfths, and sixteenths 
\ summary of usage of fractions, based 


on the combined results of a number of 


oT 


studies, is as foilows: 


SUMMARY OF 19306 FRACTIONS 


Percentage 


Halves 1 10,18 92.730 
Quart 4 3,522 18.243 
Third 2 1,324 6.858 
Fifths 4 67 
Sixt 408 2.114 
nths 12 61 
Fight! 7 1.723 8.924 
Ninths 23 
} ve the ols 
I'we 1] 9.174 
Thirtes 
| ths 
| UL 
enths l 174 02 
\l Sixte tl 

Most of t ‘ are rom ne pr ious ast 
Luther quest Possibly some are 


‘ 
i 
= 
> 
Pie 
“4 
iter ry 
ste] 
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Kappa Delta Pi Award. The third 
research award of $1,000 will be offered 
by Kappa Delta Pi as the contribution 
of this honor society in edueation to the 
celebration of the coming centennial of 
Horace Mann and the common school 
revival, for the best original study treat 
ing any significant phase of the history 
of American edueation. 

Manuscripts will be reviewed by the 
Executive Council of the Society and by 
such expert students of the problem in 
volved as the Couneil n aN select. The 
three, four, or five manuscripts deemed 
most worthy by these judges will then be 
submitted to a committee of the Laureate 
Chapter of the Society for final decision. 
W hile n judging the manuseripts, the 
first question will be whether they meet 
stundards of historical 
scholarship, the factors of organization, 
literary style, and probal le appeal to an 
mluented lay public will also enter into 
Manuseripts will be eon 
sidered for the award only under the 
following conditions: 


1. Each must represent original and 


”. Although longer or shorter manu 


scripts will le red, will 


be viven ther things approximately 
equal to manuscripts of about three 
hundred double-spaced typed 


pages, Si,x 11 inehes, exclusive of ap 
pendices and bibliographies. It will ex 
polite the work the judges if two 
copes of each manuse ript are sent 

While joint or codéperative author 
ship is not diseouraged, each manuseript 
(| in the name of one 


mus lve submitte 
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1. Names should not appear on the 
manuscripts. Name and address should 
be sent with the manuscript in a sealed 
envelope and an identifying number or 
mark should be placed on the envelope 
and on the manuscript. 
5. The competition is open to anyone 
anywhere, but reports must be submitted 
in the English language. 
6. The Society through its Executive 
Council reserves the right to reject any 
manuscript or all manuseripts, and the 
right to divide the award among two @ 
more contestants if, in the opinion of the 
judges, such a division is justified. 

7. The award-winning manuscript or 
manuseripts will become the property of 
the Society and may be published in its 
Research Studies without cost to th 
author or authors. If the net sales shoul 
exceed the total eost of the award and of 
publieation ineluding distribution an 
pro-rated overhead) the balance will be 
divided equally between the author 
authors and the Society on the basis af 
aun annual accounting. 

&. At its discretion, and with the con 
sent of the authors, the Society may a 
cept for separate publication in its Re 
search Studies or (perhaps in abridge 
or condensed form in the Kade pra 
Review manuseripts that are not include 
in the award. 

%. The Society assumes no responsibil 
itv Tor the loss or damage of manus ripts 
while in its possession or while in transit 
Contestants who desire manuscripts to hk 
returned, if unsuccessful, should sen 
return postage. 

10. To be considered in the compet 
tion, manuscripts must be in the hand 
of the Reeorder-Treasurer of the Societ 
E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio, not later than September ! 
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